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Shortcomings of the Junior College Library 


[EDITORIAL | 


One Saturday afternoon almost a 
century ago, so goes the story, the 
Harvard College librarian was rush- 
ing across the yard, and upon meet- 
ing a friend said in exultant tones, 
“All the books are on the shelves 
except one, which I shall get at 
Agassiz’s house in a few moments.” 
This incident signifies a point of 
view regarding the library probably 
not so commonly held today as for- 
merly. The library is not a book 
depository which has as its chief ob- 
jective the preserving of the books, 
except in rare cases. A few volumes 
lost each year, though such loss 
should not be condoned, may not be 
the greatest weakness in the admin- 
istration of the library. 

Some junior college students re- 
cently said to the writer that they 
considered the library, next to the 
instructor and the curriculum, the 
most important part of the institu- 
tion. The library is sometimes called 
the heart or the hub of the institu- 
tion. President A. E. Morgan, of 
Antioch College, insists that the 
library should be the educational 
center of a college and that courses 
of study, recitation systems, and ex- 
aminations are largely just devices 
used to stimulate the extraction of 
knowledge from books. 

The junior college is now estab- 


lished as a significant unit of our 
educational system and will con- 
tinue, according to all signs, to grow. 
Its full stature has not been reached 
by any means. The depression has 
not even retarded its growth. There 
is evidence to the effect, however, 
that the library has not kept pace 
with the development of the junior 
college in general. Literature deal- 
ing with the junior college library 
has been very scanty. 

Boards of education and boards 
of trustees have been ioo “brick- 
and-mortar” minded, as also have 
donors, in their attitude toward the 
real heart of an educational institu- 
tion. Donors in the past have pre- 
ferred to provide buildings rather 
than buy books and endow libra- 
rianships. The writer would not 
underestimate the importance of 
physical equipment in any depart- 
ment of an educational institution, 
but, on the other hand, it is not the 
first consideration. Excellent teach- 
ers, a functioning curriculum, and 
an adequate and up-to-date library 
are the first considerations in the 
junior college. Well-selected books 
and materials in the hands of an 
efficient librarian, though housed 
simply and economically, are pref- 
erable to poorly selected books and 
materials in the hands of a poor 
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librarian, though housed magnifi- 
cently and extravagantly. 

Administrators to date have not 
fully appreciated the functional re- 
lationship of the library to the edu- 
cational program. According to re- 
ports coming from many junior 
colleges, they, even to the extent of 
neglect of the library, have been 
too much concerned with other 
phases of junior college organiza- 
tion. There are reasons for believing 
that executives of junior colleges are 
in need of education concerning the 
library. 

Inadequately trained librarians 
have been employed. Untrained li- 
brarians do not build up libraries 
even if resources are at hand. In- 
stances such as a former kinder- 
garten teacher employed as a libra- 
rian have been found. Student 
assistants have been provided for 
the library after other positions have 
been staffed. First things first has 
not been the rule. Part-time libra- 
rians have been appointed when 
full-time librarians should have 
been. 

In some junior colleges which are 
affiliated with the high school, es- 
pecially where only one library is 
provided, the college group is over- 
whelmed by the high-school student 
body. A successful joint library is 
possible if given proper leadership, 
but the best junior college libraries 
are separated from the high-school 
library. A separate junior college 
library should in no way be a bar- 
rier to curriculum integration in 
the high school and the college. 

Library instruction is not being 
given in many junior colleges on 
the theory that instruction in the 
high school is sufficient. The writer 
does not believe high-school instruc- 
tion in the use of the library is 
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sufficient either for the student con- 
tinuing his training in the univer- 
sity or for the student not planning 
further formal education. The pro- 
fessionally trained librarian ¢o- 
operating with the various depart- 
ments can prepare students for the 
intelligent use of university libra- 
ries and for probably the most val- 
uable use of leisure time after the 
school career is ended by inspiring 
the proper use of books and maga- 
zines. Library instruction should be 
both preparatory and terminal. 

The foregoing are only some of 
the shortcomings of a most vital 
part of the junior college. In the 
next decade or two we shall see 
library service emphasized much 
more than in the last ten years, 
There is need for more studies in 
order that practices may be eval- 
uated and that more acceptable 
standards may be established. There 
cannot be good junior colleges with- 
out good libraries. 


W. W. HAGGARD 





The welfare of American democ- 
racy rests upon the trained intelli- 
gence of American citizens. Our 
faith in education is one with our 
faith in ourselves. Upon that faith 
public junior college education in 
California must stand.—E. H. Srar- 
FELBACH, in Sierra Educational 
News, December 1934. 





Allin all, the junior college move- 
ment is the most significant event 
that has taken place in higher edu- 
cation since the establishment of 
Johns Hopkins University, in 1876, 
as a graduate university.—FRED- 
ERICK Espy and CHARLES F. ARRO- 
woop, in their new volume, The 
Development of Modern Education. 
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Inauguration of Rosco Chandler Ingalls 


Introductory Note 


Formal exercises marking the in- 
auguration of Rosco Chandler In- 
galls as second Director of Los 
Angeles Junior College were held in 
Los Angeles December 12. Several 
hundred educators in full academic 
costume were in the processional, 
consisting of representatives of the 
alumni, representatives of public ed- 
ucation, delegates from junior col- 
leges, delegates from colleges and 
universities, delegates from learned 
societies and educational associa- 
tions, the college faculty and 
administrative officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the speakers of the day, and 
the director emeritus and director 
elect. 

The inauguration exercises were 
held in the junior college audi- 
torium and were also broadcast over 
Station KECA. Dr. Allen E. Sedg- 
wick, president of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, presided. The 
invocation was given by Dr. Cecil F. 
Cheverton, president of Chapman 
College. The six principal addresses 
are given on the following pages of 
the Journal. Musical numbers con- 
sisted of the processional and reces- 
sional by the junior college orches- 
tra, the college hymn by the junior 
college men’s glee club, and two 
violin solos by Mrs. E. R. Peterson 
of the faculty. 

In the evening a formal banquet 
was held, with Dr. Willard S. Ford, 
chief deputy superintendent of Los 
Angeles schools, as_ toastmaster. 
Greetings were presented by the 


president of the Associated Stu- 
dents, by the president of the 
Alumni Association, and by the 
president of the Faculty Associa- 
tion. A playlet by students of the 
college drama department was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of guests 
and delegates. Dr. O. F. Myers, of 
the junior college faculty, was chair- 
man of the general committee on 
arrangements. 

The new director, who has had 
charge of the college since Septem- 
ber, is a graduate of McPherson Col- 
lege and received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Kansas, 
where he had two years of graduate 
work, followed by a year of grad- 
uate work at the University of IIli- 
nois where he was also instructor in 
European history for a year. Since 
1918 he has been engaged in teach- 
ing and administrative work in the 
Los Angeles schools, his last posi- 
tion being principal of the Garfield 
High School, a position he has held 
for the past nine years. 

On account of the size and prom- 
inence of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, on account of the national in- 
terest in its rather unique experi- 
mental work in the development of 
a score or more of semiprofessional 
courses in the past five years, and on 
account of the varied interpretations 
of the significance and philosophy of 
the institution contained in the dif- 
ferent addresses given, they are pre- 
sented herewith for the use of those 
not able to attend the actual inaugu- 
ral exercises. 
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Address on Behalf of Western Colleges and Universities 


REMSEN D. BIRD* 


To Dr. Rosco Chandler Ingalls I 
bring the greetings and felicitations 
of the colleges and universities of 
the Pacific Southwest. These senior 
institutions overlap the work which 
is done by the junior colleges. There- 
fore we recognize in Mr. Ingalls, the 
new head, and in the Los Angeles 
Junior College which he directs, col- 
league association. 

We welcome Mr. Ingalls to this 
fellowship. He comes as successor 
to Dr. Snyder, one of the most gra- 
cious and co-operative persons in 
the school world, and may it be 
said that these qualities of charac- 
ter, intelligently directed, are funda- 
mentally required in the compara- 
tively new and forming region of 
southern California. 

The Los Angeles Junior College is 
a very important institution located 
in a world suddenly filled with in- 
dividuals and families from all parts 
of America, and in fact from all 
parts of the world. The very archi- 
tecture of the region shows the 
diverse background and culture. It 
is a vigorous, unco-ordinated area of 
unlimited potentialities. 

Here may be discovered great 
personalities, driving ideas, educa- 


tional institutions, eminently sig- 
nificant academic centers. Such 
forces are for the most part unre- 
lated and frequently wholly igno- 
rant of one another’s field or enter- 
prise. But with mutual understand- 
ing and by co-operative service they 
may be of first significance in mak- 
ing this climatically benisoned re- 
gion an intelligent, civilized, and 
pleasant land. 

The formal educational institu- 
tions exist to promote these ends, 
They exist to help people to use 
their intelligence, to add to the hap- 
piness of mankind, and to make men 
and women responsible, furnished 
members of the great society. These 
purposes rise above any place. They 
should disarm selfishness, medioc- 
rity, small-mindedness, prejudice, 
and silly notions. 

For the clarification and effective- 
ness of these purposes we welcome a 
counselor and an associate. For the 
successful integration of these per- 
sons, places, and ideals, for the 
good of the individual student, and 
for the good of this great community 
we extend to Mr. Ingalls the oppor- 
tunities which are so impressive 
to us. 


On Behalf of American Association of Junior Colleges 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS? 


Yesterday I was reading the proof 
on the 1935 Directory of Junior Col- 


* President, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, California. 

+ Editor-in-chief, Junior College Jour- 
nal, Stanford University, California. 


leges to be published in the January 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 
This Directory will show a total of 
526 junior colleges of various types 
in the United States with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 110,000 stu- 
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dents. It is a peculiar privilege 
which is mine on this significant 
occasion, as editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, the official organ of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, to bring cordial greetings 
from 525 of these institutions to the 
526th one upon the occasion of in- 
duction into office of a new execu- 
tive for this, the largest junior col- 
lege in the United States. 

Last year, while in the East on 
sabbatical leave from Stanford Uni- 
versity, I had the opportunity to 
visit many junior colleges of a wide 
variety of types scattered along the 
Atlantic seaboard all the way from 
Maine to Georgia. Everywhere that 
I went I found unusual interest in 
junior college developments in the 
state of California. More than any 
other institution inquiries were 
made concerning Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College. Nor is it strange that 
educational eyes should be turned 
California-ward, for the junior col- 
lege has certainly been this state’s 
most significant and most nearly 
unique contribution to educational 
practice in the United States in this 
century. 

It is interesting to note, inciden- 
tally, that while California, in round 
numbers, has only about one- 
twentieth of the population of the 
United States, it has one-tenth of 
the junior colleges of the country, 
and one-third of the junior college 
students and instructors. In similar 
terms, Los Angeles Junior College, 
with its enrollment of almost five 
thousand students, has about one- 
twentieth of the junior college en- 
rollment of the nation. 

It is not the size of this institu- 
tion, however, that interests me 
chiefly, nor that has caused the 
many inquiries concerning it in the 


Eastern and in the Middle Western 
states. Bigness is not necessarily 
synonymous with greatness. Mere 
bigness in fact, to my mind, has 
certain serious handicaps, as some 
of our universities have discovered 
to their sorrow, and this handicap is 
only accentuated at the junior col- 
lege level. The widespread national 
interest that I have found in Los 
Angeles Junior College has been due 
primarily to the greatness of its 
ideas and ideals, not toits thousands 
of students. 

The junior college for years has 
been doing quite satisfactory work 
in one of its phases, that of dupli- 
cating for the local constituency the 
lower-division work of standard 
colleges and universities—of ade- 
quately preparing students for the 
pursuit of further education in the 
upper division and in professional 
schools. Many educational leaders, 
however, have realized that this im- 
portant and necessary phase of its 
work is only a part of its true and 
complete destiny — perhaps _ulti- 
mately the least important part. It 
may well be that too many students 
are looking forward to university 
work—students whose formal gen- 
eral education might better stop at 
the sophomore level. 

As a result of our changed and 
changing economic and social con- 
ditions we are rapidly being forced 
to a realization of the fact that 
modern commerce and industry are 
going to refuse to absorb the young 
high-school graduate in any such 
general fashion as they have in the 
past. The inevitable play of these 
powerful economic forces, without 
question, is going to throw increas- 
ing thousands of students into our 
junior colleges. It would not sur- 
prise me to see the junior college 
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enrollment of the country doubled 
or tripled in the next decade or 
two. 

Such increased enrollment means 
increased responsibility for appro- 
priate curricular offerings. It may 
be questioned whether or not we 
need indefinite duplication of the 
same type of collegiate education as 
much as we need broadened and 
differentiated curricula for students 
with different types of interests and 
abilities. It is in this pioneer field 
that Los Angeles Junior College has 
been making significant experi- 
ments in the five years of its ex- 
istence. 

Many educational leaders feel 
that the junior college has its great- 
est opportunity for unique contribu- 
tion to the educated democracy of 
the future if it acts for many thou- 
sands of students primarily as a 
completion institution rather than 
as a preparatory one, giving ter- 
minal courses and curricula which 
are of a general cultural nature, de- 
signed especially to give a broad 
training for social citizenship in 
American education—the old New 
England idea of culture modernized 
and modified to fit present condi- 
tions—and also terminal courses of 
another type designed to fit thou- 
sands of young men and young 
women better to take their part on 
an intermediate level in the com- 
mercial and industrial life of their 
communities. This intermediate 
level between the learned profes- 
sions of law, medicine, theology, and 
engineering on the one hand, and 
the trades—the butcher, the baker, 
and the automobile maker (or 
mender)—on the other, is a level 
which has come to be character- 
ized as the semiprofessional field. 
Strange to say, we have offered ade- 


quate training for the professions 
in our universities, for the trades in 
our commercial and technical high 
schools, but very little has been 
done for this great range of im- 
portant occupations on the inter- 
mediate or semiprofessional level, 
Los Angeles has been one of the few 
institutions with facilities, with 
numbers, and, more important, with 
educational vision and statesman- 
ship, to experiment extensively in 
this almost virgin field of free public 
education. 

Under the constructive leadership 
and dynamic personality of the re- 
tiring director, and of the faculty 
which he has imbued with his own 
enthusiasm for this pioneer work, 
unique contributions already have 
been made which have challenged 
the interest of the rest of the coun- 
try. Dr. Snyder has realized both 
types of terminal needs and has in- 
jected two new words into the edu- 
cational vocabulary to symbolize the 
ideals toward which he has worked 
so hard and so successfully these 
five years—‘“‘vision” and “skill.” Or 
if these are not.new words, they are 
old words to which he has given a 
new significance in the educational 
cosmos. Dr. Snyder has insisted that 
each of the various semiprofessional 
courses organized at Los Angeles 
Junior College must combine in ap- 
propriate proportions the _ vision 
which will develop better members 
of society through a background of 
liberal arts courses, with the skill 
which shall represent greater com- 
petence in a particular field of voca- 
tional activity — that the develop- 
ment of skill in ability to earn a 
better living shall go hand in hand 
with the development of vision for 
living a better life. 

These are the reasons that junior 
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colleges from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf, have been particularly 
interested in Los Angeles Junior 
College. It is not without signifi- 
cance, it seems to me, that last year 
in a small junior college in Dr. Sny- 
der’s native state, far-distant Maine, 
I found courses for recreational 
leadership and for medical secre- 
taries modeled closely on those of 
this institution. 

And now has come the time when 
advancing years have decreed that 
the patriarch must cease his active 
labors as director. (Parenthetically 
may I remark that this patriarch is 
the youngest old man it has ever 
been my good fortune to know!) 
The mantel of the prophet Elijah 
must fall on the shoulders of a 
younger Elisha. The man who has 
been chosen by the Board of Educa- 
tion to carry on the pioneer work, so 
courageously and _ skillfully ini- 
tiated by the major educational 
prophet who is now retiring to well- 
earned rest, will need all of the 
vision and skill envisaged by his 
predecessor. It will be his task to 
preserve the proper balance between 
the elements of vision and of skill 
in the curriculum. He himself, in 
order to imbue his faculty and suc- 
cessive generations of students with 
worthy educational ideals, will need 
a clear vision of future possibilities 
for this institution combined with 
the highest skill in transforming 
these visions into concrete reali- 
ties. 

To you, Sir, the new Director of 
Los Angeles Junior College, it is my 
good pleasure to bring most cordial 
greetings and good wishes from the 
hundreds of sister junior colleges, 
units of the far-flung junior college 
movement, this most significant de- 


velopment in American education in 
the present century. They will watch 
your future moves, perhaps crit- 
ically, perhaps sympathetically, but 
certainly with the keenest interest. 
You may make mistakes, but, as the 
earlier Roosevelt once well re- 
marked, “the only man who never 
makes a mistake is the man who 
never does anything.” We hope 
your mistakes will not be imitated. 
Perhaps they may save other insti- 
tutions from similar errors. But 
your significant positive contribu- 
tions are likely to be emulated in 
greater or lesser degree in dozens 
of junior colleges in all parts of the 
country during the next decade. 

The field before you in the coming 
years calls for the wisdom of a 
Ulysses who can safely pilot the 
educational craft between the 
treacherous rocks of the Scylla of 
exclusive emphasis upon the pre- 
paratory function of the junior col- 
lege and the Charybdis of the loss of 
high academic standards in the ef- 
fort to popularize terminal collegiate 
education for the masses. 

The success of Los Angeles Junior 
College will hearten and encourage 
those who look upon this movement 
as having vastly wider potentiali- 
ties than mere duplication of exist- 
ing facilities of four-year colleges 
and universities. The failure of 
Los Angeles Junior College, with 
its splendid start, its unique condi- 
tions, its rare heritage, its vision of 
the future, would be nothing short 
of educational tragedy. 

Five hundred and_ twenty-five 
junior colleges are watching you, 
Mr. Director, with keen eyes, and 
most of them are wishing you suc- 
cess aS you enter upon your new 
field of challenging junior college 
leadership. 
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Address on Behalf of Los Angeles School System 


FRANK A. BOUELLE* 


After several years of discussion 
by interested groups, including 
school authorities and lay organiza- 
tions, regarding the desirability of 
establishing a junior college to 
serve the needs of high-school 
graduates in the Los Angeles City 
School District, the year 1929 pre- 
sented a situation which brought 
matters toa head. The University of 
California, Southern Branch, was 
about to move into its fine new quar- 
ters at Westwood, leaving the old 
campus of approximately twenty- 
six acres, located in the heart of the 
city, as a possible field for subdivi- 
sion into residential property. Need- 
less to say, the proponents of the 
new link in the educational system 
lost no time in taking advantage of 
the turn of affairs and before many 
weeks negotiations had been com- 
pleted for the purchase of the prop- 
erty over a period of five years, thus 
making possible an immediate start 
on the new educational venture 
without the long delays incident to 
purchasing a new site and construct- 
ing adequate housing facilities. 

More important than site and 
buildings, however, was the selec- 
tion of a director for the college. 
Administrative officials had not far 
to search. Attention was with one 
accord focused upon the head of 
one of our major senior high 
schools—Dr. William H. Snyder, 
principal of Hollywood High School, 
which over a long period of years he 
had developed to such a degree that 


* Superintendent of Los Angeles Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. 


it was known throughout the state 
and nation for its high standards of 
scholarship and leadership. 

The new director, with a care- 
fully selected faculty of fifty-four 
instructors and approximately thir- 
teen hundred students, met on Sep- 
tember 9, 1929, for the purpose of 
launching the new educational en- 
terprise. While it is true that in at 
least two instances in past years 
advantage of the provisions of the 
law permitting the establishment of 
junior college classes in high schools 
had been taken, this was the first 
time that all students in the city of 
Los Angeles interested in this field 
of education had been brought to- 
gether under one roof. 

Among the first problems to be 
determined and formulated were 
the general aims and purposes of 
the institution, the educational poli- 
cies required to put these into effect, 
the purchase of equipment, the 
provision for adequate library fa- 
cilities, the creation among students 
of an atmosphere of unity of pur- 
pose and a yearning for definite ac- 
complishment in some worth-while 
field of human activity. 

Broadly speaking, the_ student 
body might be divided into three 
major groups: those students hav- 
ing the required training for ad- 
vanced work who expected ulti- 
mately to complete a full college 
course, others who planned to enter 
the vocational field and desired more 
extensive training than that given in 
the senior high school, and still 
others who had not yet found them- 
selves in the lower schools and were 
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in search of educational offerings 
which might enable them to make a 
definite start in the choice of a 
vocation. 

The junior college is neither a 
university nor a_ glorified high 
school; it must select from each of 
these the particular educational 
procedures and ideals which can be 
used effectively in an institution of 
its type. Through the association of 
senior high school administrators 
and the division of curriculum of 
the city schools, very close contact 
at all times has been maintained be- 
tween the senior high schools and 
the junior college; but the junior 
college, if it is to perform its full 
duty to the group of students desir- 
ing to continue their studies there- 
in, must also offer the best which 
has been developed in institutions 
of higher learning. That it has met 
with a measure of success in plan- 
ning its work is attested by the fact 
that recent surveys indicate that 
junior college graduates who later 
enter the university do their work 
at least as well as students entering 
the freshman class of the univer- 
sity and in most cases do distinctly 
better academic work. While no 
scientific data are available, there 
is reason to believe that part of this 
success may be due to a better cor- 
relation of work between the junior 
college and the local senior high 
schools and also that junior college 
teachers are in a better position to 
judge of the educational needs of 
the individual student. 

It is in the field of preparation of 
students for other than the well- 
established professional courses 
that the Los Angeles Junior College 
has made a distinct contribution to 
educational progress. Experimenta- 
tion covering a period of five years 


has resulted in the development of 
more than twenty semiprofessional 
courses. More of such courses can 
and should be planned in the future 
for the benefit of the increasingly 
large numbers of students who will 
ultimately find a livelihood in such 
lines of endeavor. 

During the short period of its ex- 
istence a fine school spirit has been 
developed, disproving the claims of 
those who were fearful at first that 
an institution offering but two 
years’ work might be thought of only 
as a makeshift organization to per- 
mit students to obtain two years of 
college work nearer their homes. 
Student organizations representing 
practically all college and campus 
activities, under faculty sponsor- 
ship, have been most helpful in their 
desire to establish traditions worthy 
of the aims and ideals of the school. 

What started as an experiment 
has more than justified the claims 
of its original advocates, both as to 
educational results and the costs of 
operation. If the college is to con- 
tinue at its present high level of 
efficiency, steps toward definite and 
fixed support for all institutions of 
this type in the state must be taken 
in the next Legislature. 

To our new leader, Mr. Rosco 
Chandler Ingalls, who as former 
principal of James A. Garfield High 
School in Los Angeles fully demon- 
strated his educational vision and 
insight into problems of modern ed- 
ucational administration, we bring 
greetings on his elevation to the high 
post of Director of the Los Angeles 
Junior College and wish for him a 
full measure of success in the solu- 
tion of the many intricate problems 
which lie ahead in its development 
toward ever higher levels of achieve- 
ment. 
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Address by the Director Emeritus 


WILLIAM HENRY SNYDER* 


I most heartily congratulate the 
Los Angeles Board of Education and 
those administrators who are par- 
ticularly responsible for the Los 
Angeles Junior College, for having 
instituted these inaugural exercises. 
I hope that from now on each direc- 
tor will be thus installed. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting that an obvious demar- 
cation should be made between the 
educational position of the Junior 
college and that of other secondary 
educational institutions. Unless this 
is done, in my judgment, the junior 
college cannot achieve its highest 
aims. 

It is interesting to know that 
even in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, John Amos Comen- 
ius, the great Moravian educator, 
realized that schools for different 
educational levels should be sepa- 
rate and should have distinct aims 
and methods of instruction. The 
evolution of education in our own 
country clearly demonstrates the 
need for this diversity. In 16385, 
fifteen years after the first landing 
of the Pilgrims, the Massachusetts 
Colony established the Latin Gram- 
mar School, and only a year later, 
Harvard College. It is interesting to 
note that at the time of the retire- 
ment of its second president, Henry 
Dunster, in 1654, Comenius was in- 
vited to come over to New England 
and in the words of Cotton Mather, 
‘“Tiluminate this college.” He was, 
however, unable to accept this invi- 
tation, and early education in New 
England was influenced only in- 


* Director Emeritus, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Claremont, California. 


directly by his ideas. His threefold 
division was not immediately fol- 
lowed, owing probably to the stress 
of economic conditions. 

Throughout its history, the United 
States has been notably favorable to 
education and it has been the popu- 
lar realization of the value and 
necessity of education in a democ- 
racy which has determined its de- 
velopment. Popular demand has 
led and pedagogical doctrinaires 
have followed. Our citizens know 
full well that its schools are to be 
judged by the results they produce 
in helping the young to make good 
in life, not by subtle educational 
theorization. 

As time goes on social and eco- 
nomic conditions change and suc- 
cessful education must modify its 
modes to meet these changing con- 
ditions. The classical — studies, 
which for several hundred years 
were the foundation and almost the 
only consideration in the develop- 
ment of the educated man or 
woman, have lost their unique 
standing. They served a splendid 
purpose and aided in intellectually 
uplifting a vast number of inspired 
scholars and leaders of mankind, 
but at present, notwithstanding 
their great service and value, their 
dominant place has been taken by 
other studies. The realm of human 
knowledge has vastly increased in 
the last hundred years and only 
those who are particularly inter- 
ested in scholastic and_ linguistic 
achievement can afford to spend the 
time necessary for the mastery of 
the classics. 
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When this fact became impressed 
upon our school men, there began 
qa remodeling of courses of study 
and a scramble to find new subjects 
to take the place of the thoroughly 
organized classical studies. Those 
of us who have been long in the 
game know the intellectual chaos 
which for a time resulted. In some 
sections nominal education became 
the simple gathering of unorgan- 
ized and undigested scraps of infor- 
mation, and the absorbing of crude 
theories of government, of social 
organizations, and of industrial rela- 
tions. It seemed to be felt that all 
the ills that humanity was heir to 
could be corrected by a short course 
in this or that panacea. These pana- 
ceas were by no means required to 
be the children of erudition. Like 
Topsy, they merely grew. Thanks 
to a saner educational philosophy 
which is commencing to come into 
vogue, our educational leaders are 
beginning to be asked to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, 
and we are in many places at least 
getting back to knowable and prov- 
able foundations for school curric- 
ula. It is being ‘demanded that 
modern education, like classical 
education, shall have real learning 
as its basis and that this learning 
shall be focussed not upon words 
and constructions, but to a consid- 
erable extent upon human needs 
and relationships. Our present edu- 
cational philosophy is pragmatic, 
not metaphysical. 

The American college, in my 
judgment, is the greatest contribu- 
tion which this country has given to 
education. It is a unique and dis- 
tinctly American institution and its 
influence upon the life and develop- 
ment of our country is outstanding. 
In our college halls have been gath- 


ered together, for four-year pe- 
riods, the most ambitious and as- 
piring young people we have pro- 
duced. There they have been thrown 
into mutual social contacts and 
placed, theoretically at least, under 
the guidance of the best minds the 
country could furnish. They have 
been brought in touch with the 
thoughts of the greatest men of an- 
tiquity and of the present era. 
Science, history, philosophy, and 
the cultures of all time have been 
brought to their attention. The 
aroma of all the ages has been theirs 
to breathe. Many of them have not 
accepted their opportunities but all 
of them have been more or less im- 
pressed by the growth and wor- 
thiness of human knowledge. They 
have come under the influence of a 
rich heritage and by far the larger 
part of them has been benefited by 
this environment. 

So great has been American be- 
lief in the value of her colleges that 
she has made it possible for every 
young man or woman who has the 
ability and the time to profit by 
their opportunities —to have the 
chance to do so. No other nation has 
ever done as much for its youth, and 
as a whole, no matter what the 
pessimist may say, no body of youth 
has ever more nobly responded to 
the challenge of their forebears. 

At present, however, we are see- 
ing thousands of college graduates 
who are questioning the value of 
their education and are regretting 
the time and effort they have ex- 
pended in getting it. They are un- 
able to adjust themselves to present- 
day economic conditions. The train- 
ing that they have received does not 
somehow chime in with the work-a- 
day world in which they are placed. 

Some years ago one of those wise 
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solons whom his constituents had 
sent to Congress, when engulfed in 
a discussion rather beyond his com- 
prehension, scratched his head and 
perspiringly ejaculated, “Well, 
where are we at?” It was a very wise 
ejaculation, because a person cannot 
get very far who does not know 
where he is and how he got there. 
The imparting of this kind of 
knowledge has been and is, I be- 
lieve, the greatest contribution 
which the liberal arts colleges have 
provided for their students. Through 
the liberal arts studies in history, 
philosophy, economics, and kindred 
subjects, they have enabled their 
students to understand how the 
world came to be what it is—so- 
cially, economically, and _ intellec- 
tually. These students have ob- 
tained a knowledge of their environ- 
ment and this knowledge, in days 
gone by, has enabled many of them 
so to adjust themselves to living 
conditions that they have made good 
in life. Living conditions are, how- 
ever, becoming more and more com- 
plex. Today a young man or woman 
needs to know not only where he is 
at, but how to keep at it. This ne- 
cessity is what gives the semiprofes- 
sional courses their warrant. Our 
youth must not only be trained in 
courses which give them an under- 
standing of their environment, but 
also in those which will adjust them 
to their environment. Many of them 
cannot afford to spend four years at 
college and in addition the time 
necessary to learn how to carry on 
some employment. 

For these there should be some 
school which has adequate survey 
courses in liberal arts subjects and 
also preparatory courses for em- 
ployment. This is what the Los 


Angeles Junior College especially 
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aims to do. It has been peculiarly 
well prepared for this, both in fac- 
ulty and in equipment. Here young 
men and young women may obtain 
a broad knowledge of the develop- 
ment and condition of their en- 
vironment and also an adequate 
knowledge of some definite employ- 
ment. 

For making good it is essential 
that a youth understand both of 
these necessities and it is due to 
this fact that neither the strictly 
liberal arts nor the strictly voca- 
tional education prove adequate. 
One must have both vision and 
skill. 

When in 1876 Johns Hopkins pre- 
sented to this country the concrete 
idea of university education, it was 
seized upon by institutions all over 
the land and a large number of col- 
leges began to remodel themselves 
in order to become embryo univer- 
sities. This required not only a 
remodeling of the curricula and 
equipment, but also a remolding of 
student and faculty relationships. 
It seemed necessary that less com- 
munity restrictions should be placed 
upon the maturer graduate students 
than had been required of the under- 
graduates. Soon practically all re- 
trictions were eliminated and we 
had crowds of young people, many 
of them in their teens and for the 
first time away from home, thrown 
together almost without supervision. 
It was inevitable that mob psychol- 
ogy should develop and that there 
should be an undermining of many 
ideals which these students had pre- 
viously built up. This result was per- 
fectly natural and was strictly in 
accord with the results of psycholog- 
ical principles. The only remedy for 
this evil is the elimination of the 
conditions producing it. The habitat 
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best suited for mature minds is often 
not best for the immature. The 
young college student needs freedom 
under guidance. He must have free- 
dom or else he will not develop in- 
tellectual and social strength, but he 
must be kept as far as possible from 
dissipating this strength by excesses. 
This is a matter which must be es- 
pecially considered in junior college 
education. 

The expansion of the college into 
the university has greatly increased 
student life problems and it is in 
the solution of these that the junior 
college can be of great assistance to 
those who have both the time and 
the money for prolonged study. If 
only those who have charge of these 
institutions will realize the futility 
of attempting mass production and 
will furnish teachers enough to keep 
away from impersonal lecture-hall 
methods, and will demand that each 
student shall come into personal 
touch with high-grade instructors, a 
major part of the distressing prob- 
lems of university life will cease to 
exist. 

It may seem to many of us older 
people that the increasing time de- 
manded for education is appalling. 
We can remember when the ma- 
jority of boys went to work at the 
end of their grammar school edu- 
cation. Then came the two-year 
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high school for some of them and 
later the four-year high school and 
now the junior college. How the old 
order has been changed by inven- 
tions and consolidations! The office 
boy and the apprentice have disap- 
peared, the hand workers are be- 
coming almost eliminated, the jack- 
of-all-trades has gone the way of 
the dodo. Only the skilled seem to 
have a chance to survive and it is 
incumbent upon us fathers and 
mothers to see that our children 
have in these changing conditions as 
good a chance as we had. We, there- 
fore, cannot sidestep the problem of 
a longer period of educational train- 
ing. There is an encouraging incen- 
tive also for the childless philan- 
thropists, since it is a well-known 
law of nature that the length of time 
during which a young animal must 
remain helpless is in direct propor- 
tion to the height he may attain in 
the animal scale. The longer the 
helpless period the higher the stage 
the animal can reach. This appears 
also to be true of mankind. May the 
coming generation in the years 
ahead climb on stepping stones of 
our dead selves to higher things. 

Mr. Ingalls and members of the 
educational government of this city, 
you have a noble task ahead of 
you. May you rise to all its possi- 
bilities! 


The Induction into Office 
ALLAN E. SEDGWICK*#* 


Mr. Ingalls: The Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College opened its doors Septem- 
ber 9, 1929, five years ago, under the 


* President, Los Angeles Junior College 
District Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 


directorship of Dr. William Henry 
Snyder. The administration of Dr. 
Snyder was marked for its origi- 
nality, its progressive educational 
philosophy, and its achievement. 
The Board of Education in estab- 
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lishing the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege did not wish to produce merely 
another junior college. It intended 
to establish a new type, a practical 
type, a greater junior college. This 
ideal has marked the college in its 
growth, and the Board of Education 
and the faculty of the college have 
continually kept this precept in 
mind. 

You come as the second director. 
The college has many perplexing 
problems of its own, and now more 
than ever before difficult questions 
of educational policy and admin- 
istration confront the whole educa- 
tional world. But I believe we offer 
you commensurate compensations 
—the loyalty of faculty members, 
students, graduates, a devotedly in- 
terested Board of Education, all 
eager to advance the cause of edu- 
cation which this college represents. 

Much has been done here. There 
is still much to do. We ask from you 
courage and vision, united with en- 
thusiasm for scholarship and char- 
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acter. We ask that our standards 
be held high; if there be mediocrity 
in any part of the work, that you 
see to it that it give way to excel- 
lence. We ask for inspiration of our 
young men and young women that 
they may go forth with equipment 
and enthusiasm to their various 
fields of service and with loyalty to 
their fellow men and to their 
country. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Sny- 
der, and after a thorough search, 
extending over the period of a year, 
the Board of Education, on recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent, 
unanimously chose you as Director 
of the Los Angeles Junior College. 
By virtue of the authority thus 
vested in me by the Board of Educa- 
tion, it is my honor and great pleas- 
ure to confer upon you the Director- 
ship of the Los Angeles Junior 
College with all its rights and re- 
sponsibilities. I extend to you my 
heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes for your success. 


The Inaugural Address—“ Purposeful Pioneers” 


ROSCO CHANDLER INGALLS* 


It is not possible to enter into 
the spirit and the purpose of this 
occasion without at once paying 
tribute to the character, vision, and 
courage of the first director of this 
college, Dr. William Henry Snyder, 
now honored as director emeritus. 
To his leadership this institution 
owes its inspiration during the past 
five years. It was to Dr. Snyder that 
the task was given to create a new 
type of service in education. He 


* Director, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


gathered his assistants, inspired 
them into action that led to the or- 
ganization of new curricula and pro- 
duced appropriate textbooks, syl- 
labi, and instructional material, se- 
cured needed equipment to accom- 
plish these purposes, developed 
patterns and ideals for student life 
in this new college. He fused all 
these factors, philosophy, faculty, 
students, material, equipment into 
a distinctive, vigorous personality 
known not only throughout Cali- 
fornia but throughout the nation 
for its contribution to the improve- 
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ment of democratic, free public edu- 
cation in the United States. Dr. 
Snyder, we salute you! We honor 
you for this great achievement. 

Today we are building on the 
foundations established by the lead- 
ership of Dr. Snyder and his asso- 
ciates, to whom we rightly apply 
the title “purposeful pioneers” to 
characterize and to distinguish them 
from wandering adventurers in the 
frontier of a reconstructed educa- 
tion. Their achievements bring us 
together on this occasion which is of 
great significance in the life of the 
Los Angeles Junior College. We 
hope, as a result of today’s meeting, 
to see more clearly, think more ac- 
curately, act more directly in the 
development and application of our 
common educational philosophy to 
the opportunities presented by the 
junior college. 

Our California state law provides 
liberally for junior colleges when it 
says that they “may provide courses 
of instruction designed to prepare 
for higher institutions of learning; 
courses of study designed to pre- 
pare persons for agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial, home making 
and other vocations; and _ such 
courses of instruction as may be 
deemed necessary to provide for the 
civic and liberal education of the 
citizens of the community.” We 
have acted accordingly to create, 
maintain, and enlarge the scope of 
a new type of college training. 

In the past it has been believed 
that the liberal arts college and the 
vocational school must necessarily 
be divorced. Here we have brought 
the two together in the development 
of a new type of education. Har- 
monizing the ends of liberal educa- 
tion must be sought through a 
broader conception of each in rela- 


tion to the other. Liberal education 
should learn how to make its sub- 
ject-matter more nearly a function- 
ing reality to the student. Voca- 
tional education, in turn, needs to 
provide a greater challenge to the 
student’s intelligence. 

Dr. Snyder has said much about 
“helping students to make good in 
life.” It would seem that an inter- 
pretation of this phrase indicates 
that the college should try defi- 
nitely to prepare its students to live 
with intelligence, richness, and 
good-will in the various fields of 
social living: namely, the field of 
home life, the field of earning, the 
field of citizenship, the field of 
leisure, and the fields of philosophy 
and religion. Older colleges have 
done much in the preparation of 
their students for the last two of 
these fields; but have done less in 
the way of preparation for citizen- 
ship, and not enough in the way of 
preparation for home life and for 
the field of earning. Yet, if these 
latter fields be broadly enough con- 
ceived, if the need of trained intelli- 
gence and of illumined good-will in 
the basic relations of life be fully 
recognized, why should not prepara- 
tion for life in these relations find its 
place within the effort of the 
college? 

This college, then, is organized 
primarily to meet the needs, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes of that great 
majority of high-school graduates 
(50 to 75 per cent) who do not bene- 
fit themselves or their community 
by the traditional type of college 
training. This college is organized 
primarily to provide a type of voca- 
tional training that is neither trade 
training nor pre-professional and 
yet one that is essential in our eco- 
nomic life today; namely, semi- 
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professional training which is half- 
way between the trades and the 
high professions. 

Here the student has a chance to 
get a grasp on some trade or busi- 
ness which he is equipped by nature 
to follow up. Here he can try out his 
aptitudes for certain trades, occu- 
pations, professions, or lines of 
business while still under the direc- 
tion of his parents, and in an en- 
vironment which, though much dif- 
ferent from that of the high school, 
nevertheless is more familiar to him 
than the strangeness of the large 
university or trade school away 
from his own community. 

The semiprofessional curricula 
require the inclusion, in the train- 
ing program, of cultural, explora- 
tory courses that enlarge the vision 
and interests of the worker and 
create in him an appreciation for an 
adjustment to the intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, and cultural her- 
itages of the past. They aim, there- 
fore, to develop adaptability within 
a trade field in the event that a 
specific skill needs modification and 
adjustment in the light of the cur- 
rent economic and social conditions. 
They see the properly proportioned 
development of the entire person- 
ality of the individual concerned as 
a major objective. They would 
teach skill and ability to work as 
well as cultural subjects for worthy 
citizenship and improved use of 
leisure time. It, too, must of neces- 
sity, therefore, command the serv- 
ices of an adequate placement 


service. 

This college is designed for the 
post high-school youth and adults, 
and must of necessity also command 
the service of an adequate guidance 
program. It provides real iiving ex- 
perience now and is preparatory for 
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placement in life at the end of two 
years. It is not, therefore, just half 
a college except for the 25 per cent 
of its personnel who for various 
reasons find it desirable to follow 
the road of tradition and convention 
and who are by aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities qualified for pre-pro- 
fessional work. 

The junior college prepares for 
the college, the university, and the 
technical school; it also provides 
terminal courses, both vocational 
and cultural; it effects both econ- 
omy of time and of money; and it 
also provides completion units of 
secondary education. Of these pur- 
poses, we believe that combining the 
cultural and the vocational into the 
semiprofessional is the most signifi- 
cant and herein we are making our 
chief contribution. 

In method, objective, and activity, 
this college is a pioneer—not bound 
by tradition, conventionality, or 
conformity to past college patterns. 
It is one of the great pioneers of to- 
day’s advancing education. 

Another great objective for this 
college is to give service to the state 
by training youth for economic sup- 
port of self and of dependents. It 
would develop also a definite civic- 
mindedness, civic intelligence, and 
social purpose. This training devel- 
ops a responsible citizenship, inter- 
ested in and capable of acting for 
the preservation of our American 
institutions. This college is thus an 
essential institution, deserving of 
public support, in our common 
program of self-perpetuation. 

This college is today an educa- 
tional safety zone for youth unable 
to find employment or social ad- 
justment following graduation from 
high school. In these days of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, youth gath- 
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ered in this safety zone is kept from 
economic competition in an over- 
manned labor market today. A large 
program in student life activities 
absorbs the interest of students at 
the same time and thus gives real 
life experiences and satisfactions. 

This college recognizes character 
as the one adequate foundation for 
life and as the basis of a citizenship 
that will stabilize the world in which 
we, and those who follow after us, 
shall live. 

This college is appreciative of the 
sympathetic leadership, guidance, 
and co-operation given by the great 
universities and colleges of this 
state and their educational leaders 
in the development and acceptance 
of its educational philosophy. This 
co-operative spirit has been essen- 
tial in the past. It is equally essen- 
tial for the present and future 
growth and development. We re- 
joice in the many expressions of 
confidence in the work of this col- 
lege by these educational leaders. 

Since vision is an essential fore- 
runner of all achievement, and since 
we attach our loyalties to what 
vision reveals, we talk about its need 
in the trades, in semiprofessional 
occupations and in_ professional, 
highly specialized, and_ technical 
work. We strive constantly to en- 
large vision in whatever field we 
labor. Today the great challenge in 
education is to have a vision large 
enough to see the realities of our 
task. Our vision in education has 
steadily moved forward into new 
frontiers. This is true from colonial 
days to the present time. First 
there was the struggle to get 
schools. Today in the United States 
we have a greater number of schools 
than any other nation. Next came 
the effort to get pupils to attend 


schools. Today in the United States 
the number and percentage of youth 
in attendance is far greater than in 
any other country. Then came the 
movement to decrease failures 
among students. This has resulted 
in improved teaching and the adap- 
tation of courses to abilities of stu- 
dents. Finally there has come the 
effort to decide the major functions 
of our schools and to devise accord- 
ingly appropriate courses of study 
to fit for effective living in a modern 
world, which delays youth in his 
efforts to enter the economic life, 
which demands that youth have 
more education to carry on our in- 
Stitutional life, and which urges 
education as a continuous life-long 
learning process.! 

This movement to reconstruct 
education today is the frontier in 
the educational world. It knows no 
geographical boundaries. It calls its 
workers from professional leaders 
in education, from leaders in non- 
educational professions, from stu- 
dents and teachers in education, 
from school administrators, and 
from experienced men and women 
who have attended our schools. It 
is a movement at work in all levels 
of education, elementary, high 
school, junior college, college, and 
university.. Sympathetic, aggres- 
Sive, co-operative groups of leaders 
will be found in constructive action 
in the north, east, south, and west 
of our land. A new day is here! A 
new vision is clarifying the task! 
Now is the time to work. Our cere- 
monial here today unites us as fel- 
low-workers and participants in this 
great forward movement for recon- 
struction in education. We have the 


1Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Educa- 
tion (The Macmillan Company, 1933), 
pp. 316 ff. 
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opportunity of uniting with other 
purposeful pioneers. 

Let us now state the tasks to 
which we, faculty and students as 
purposeful pioneers, continuing at 
Los Angeles Junior College, must 
dedicate ourselves. These are, im- 
mediately, tasks of refinement, ad- 
justment, and improvement in es- 
tablished procedures rather than 
tasks of promotion, enlargement, 
and development in number of stu- 
dents and size of physical plant. 
We need this vision in order to 
travel successfully the road ahead. 

We hold it of first importance 
that the men and women who serve 
as instructors and leaders of youth 
in our college shall be those of 
worthy personality, stabilized in 
experience, skill, and character, 
motivated by a fine spirit of public 
service and driven forward by the 
urge of a purposeful pioneer. 

We would now characterize the 
spirit of the pioneer and pay tribute 
to his qualities of character that “do 
the unusual and achieve the unex- 
pected.” The true pioneer has the 
imagination to look beyond present 
horizons for aspiration and inspira- 
tion. He is courageous, persistent, 
resourceful, “daring beyond the call 
of duty,” self-reliant, unafraid of 
hardship, eager “to stand on his 
own feet and force his own way by 
the vigor of his own spirit and 
strength of his own hands.” He wel- 
comes the “adventure of striving” 
that brings hazards and unfamiliar 
crises that demand sturdiness of 
character supported by a valiant 
heart and mind. He works in the 
field of education as well as in the 
fields of discovery, exploration, 
scientific research, and invention. 
He serves his fellow-workers, the 
youth of his own generation, and 


countless youth of future genera- 
tions that follow.? 

Pioneers of the past have been 
central figures in the making of 
America. Pioneers of today, work- 
ing in the field of education, can be 
the central figures in the creation of 
a new America with an educational 
system more closely related to the 
needs of youth and of the society in 
which they live. To this cause we 
dedicate our services. 

We would keep the content of our 
courses of study for semiprofes- 
sional training in a “liquid”’ state. 
For example, we would aim con- 
stantly to alter, adjust, revise, elim- 
inate, and add as the need is indi- 
cated by a continuous study of the 
occupational activities of the com- 
munity and state we serve. Our 
point of view is effectively given by 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of An- 
tioch College, and now chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley project. He 
Says: 


Perhaps the most important element 
in vocational education today is that 
of promoting the imagination, persist- 
ence, and initiative which are impera- 
tive for developing new opportunities. 
This is more important than details of 
technique. Vocational opportunities in 
America shift so rapidly that the voca- 
tional element in education should 
have a broad general base as well as a 
sharp focus on a specific job. Much 
vocational education fails in both re- 
spects. It is not general and funda- 
mental enough in its foundations and 
is not specific enough in its applica- 
tions. If we fail in this respect, we may 
produce narrowly trained, inflexible 
workers who become obsolete and pub- 
lic charges where their particular skills 
are eliminated by technical changes. 


2 Newton D. Baker, “The Decay of Self- 
Reliance,’ Atlantic Monthly (December 
1934), p. 726. 
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We realize, however, that we can- 
not operate in “academic isolation 
from life without contact with those 
activities of the community that 
give rise” to our semiprofessional 
courses and in which our product, 
the graduate young man and young 
woman, ultimately finds a place. 

We must know our students bet- 
ter in order to build the right educa- 
tion for them. We would, therefore, 
enlarge the service given by our 
guidance and counseling activities. 
We would improve and enlarge our 
co-ordinating procedures with the 
various senior high schools. We 
would select for our courses those 
individuals who can profit by the 
training and instruction and who 
can make adequate returns to so- 
ciety. We accept the challenge that 
we “must worship our tools of edu- 
cation less and study our raw 
material more” to the end that we 
will make our young men and 
young women the most intelligent 
and efficient citizens possible. ‘“‘Al- 
though under our democratic sys- 
tem it is not for the school but for 
the youth and his parents to make 
the decisions about choice of voca- 
tions, it is a responsibility of the 
school organization to record the 
pertinent facts, make them avail- 
able, and utilize them in advising 
the student. In the past, educa- 
tional careers have been too largely 
determined by personal whim. Now 
that experience and psychological 
investigation indicate that specific 
educational or vocational interest is 
not a good index to the possession of 
ability in a specific field, we are 
compelled to take into account both 
ability and interest—the first for 
social efficiency and the second for 
personal happiness. Both of these 
are desirable social goals. Intelli- 


gent guidance which leads to wise 
decisions is important for the right 
adjustment of the student to life, 
but it is even more important to 
society in that it searches out from 
the whole population the different 
kinds of ability which society re- 
quires and directs them towards the 
education that makes their abilities 
effective and their services signifi- 
cant.’ 

We would develop our placement 
department for the service of our 
graduates through co-operative 
planning and action within the col- 
lege faculty. This would be followed 
by proper co-ordination with similar 
activities developed by other units 
in the Los Angeles School System. 
We then would function in close co- 
operation with the personnel and 
employment agents of the various 
activities found in business and in- 
dustry of the community. This 
would result in research service for 
occupational and personnel infor- 
mation that could be used in coun- 
seling and placement procedures. It 
would discover occupational trends 
and new careers for youth. 

We would encourage demonstra- 
tions of the service of our college in 
the life of the community and pro- 
mote in every legitimate way a pro- 
gram of public relations and co- 
operation with parents. effective 
enough to merit and to receive the 
sympathetic and co-operative sup- 
port of our educational program in 
junior college. We would acquaint 
fathers and mothers, employers and 
employees, business and industry, 
and civic leaders with the objectives, 
methods, facilities, and problems of 
our junior college personnel. Teach- 


3 See Higher Education in California 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York, 1932), p. 41. 
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ers and students would unite in the 
interpretation of this reconstructed 
education. 

We are now planning an “open- 
house” program during’ Public 
Schools Week in April. The main 
purpose of this event will be to in- 
terpret our educational program and 
its activities. It would emphasize 
also the necessity of education for 
the preservation and _ continued 
growth of our democracy, and ac- 
quaint the taxpayer with the 
progressive adjustments and de- 
velopments in our field of collegiate 
education. 

We would encourage participa- 
tion of students in the administra- 
tion of school-life activities within 
the school. To this'end we would 
invite the election of the best stu- 
dent leadership and ability for 
various positions of responsibility 
on the campus. We would provide 
direct association between’ the 
school administrative personnel and 
the Student Executive Council, 
composed of these elective leaders, 
in order to unify the co-operative 
activities of these two groups and 
their assistants for the welfare of 
the college. We would have the 
Executive Council meet regularly 
with the administration or its rep- 
resentatives as a seminar in Prob- 
lems of Student Life Activities — 
College Life and Public Service. 
Three units credit will be given for 
the successful completion of this 
seminar. 

Delegated powers to student and 
faculty committees will study, pro- 
vide solutions, and act on the many 
concrete problems presented by so- 
cial and student-life activities. The 
committees will apply the method 
of intelligence, integrity, honesty, 
ethics, co-operation, and a keen 
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sense of social responsibility to our 
problems. An enlarged student in- 
terest expression and college com- 
munity pride would result from 
this plan. It would clarify our vision 
about social responsibility. It would 
assist in making more effective a 
set of ideals and standards defined 
for student guidance. It would 
place before youth new opportuni- 
ties and new responsibilities as aids 
in encouraging higher levels in civic, 
spiritual, and moral values. It 
would give emphasis to what the 
college expects its young men and 
young women to be: (1) courteous 
in all relationships; (2) of unques- 
tioned integrity in all dealings; (3) 
courageous in all worthy endeav- 
ors; (4) co-operative in maintaining 
and improving fine traditions of 
our college life together; (5) civic- 
minded within the social, economic, 
political, and_ spiritual groups 
wherein 1s their home. 

We would develop also a course 
in training for government service, 
since local, state, and federal gov- 
ernment absorb over three million 
employees, of which two and one- 
half million are high-school grad- 
uates. Such a course would be a 
contribution toward the improve- 
ment of efficient government. It 
could possibly use a modification 
of the apprenticeship system of 
training and gain guidance from 
the experience of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, now engaged 
in the task of selecting from colleges 
in all sections of the country on the 
basis of scholarship, interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and qualities of leader- 
ship, a group of 125 students with 
junior, senior, or recent graduate 
standing. Such a plan will supple- 
ment practical experience with 
classroom instruction in_ political 
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science and related fields. It would 
assist in shaping civic ideals. 

We believe that the revolutionary 
changes taking place today make it 
necessary to provide adequately in 
our program for adult education on 
a college level to the end that the 
entire population shall participate 
in the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a democratic society. This type 
of training will be for young adults 
—immediately or recently gradu- 
ated from high school, as well as for 
those past high-school graduates 
who have been in home, employ- 
ment, and citizenship for some 
years. It possibly would keep open 
the college from 8: 00 a.m. to 9: 00 
p.M., thus offering new opportuni- 
ties through late afternoon and eve- 
ning classes. Present administra- 
tive, scholastic, and social policies 
would continue effective in the en- 
larged program. The same educa- 
tional philosophy would guide the 
content and _ objectives of the 
courses taught. 

We might continue to enumerate 
major problems and functions to 
which we must give thought and 
action, but sufficient has been said 
to indicate the situation we face 
with its challenge to meet issues 
with an aggressive spirit and high 
courage. We have before us a 
great task. 

We have pledged ourselves to take 
up this task. We are ready for 
growth—intellectual, spiritual, so- 
cial, with the related struggles nec- 
essary to achieve. Conscious of the 
great strength available in an en- 
thusiastic, devoted faculty, grateful 
for the guidance of our superin- 
tendents and the fine supporting 
policies of the Board of Education, 
indebted to our fellow-workers in 
secondary and collegiate education 


for fine fellowship and relationships, 
strengthened by commendations 
from an understanding public, en- 
couraged by an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the youth we serve, 
this college and its associated fac- 
ulty and students can take the road 
into the days ahead well equipped 
to overcome the hazards of progress. 
This we do with confidence and a 
song in our hearts. 
We are purposeful pioneers: 


“Young, restless souls 

Unconscious of hazards as the weather- 
beaten crags 

That guard wild passes into unwalked 
vales; 

Unyielding as a mammoth pine, wind- 
racked 

When irate gods turn loose their icy 
flails; 

Renouncing life of smirking, soft- 
skinned ease, 

To find and hold a manless waste un- 
known, 

Wherein to spend the life blood of our 

| years 

In liberty to make our lives our own.” 





STONELEIGH COLLEGE 


Stoneleigh College for Young 
Women, located at Rye, New Hamp- 
shire, is a new junior college organ- 
ized under the presidency of Rich- 
ard D. Currier with a Board of 
Overseers and with the advice of 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis, of Boston 
University, who has assumed gen- 
el1al supervision of the educational 
program. The college is located in 
a beautiful building constructed as 
a hotel at a cost of approximately 
$750,000. It is planned to develop 
a junior college of a somewhat re- 
stricted type. Secretarial work con- 
stitutes their chief emphasis at the 
beginning. 




















“Books and Libraries”: an Experiment 


OTTILIA ANDERSON* 


Popular instruction in library re- 
sources from a new point of view, 
namely, that of the student about to 
terminate his formal education, has 
met with so much interest wherever 
it has been mentioned that the 
writer has been encouraged to pre- 
sent it formally in this paper.? 
Among the many non-professional 
courses of one type or another now 
existing in the field usually called 
“library” there is none, to the writ- 
er’s knowledge, which makes for 
enduring contact between the poten- 
tial reader and his books. Courses 
now given in what is designated 
“Use of Library” involve instruction, 
as we know, in the card catalogue, 
a few selected reference tools, and 
usually note-taking and the making 
of bibliographies. They are gen- 
erally recognized as of value inas- 
much as they aid the student in 
other studies, being essential, there- 
fore, only to those who are begin- 
ning advanced work. Since they are 
based upon ordinary school library 
collections, which consist chiefly of 
textbook and collateral reading ma- 
terial, they are necessarily limited 

* Assistant, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley, California. 

1 This idea grew out of discussion in a 
seminar on Junior College Library Ad- 
ministration conducted by Edith Coulter, 
associate professor at the School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, in the spring of 1933. 

2 At the Armstrong Business and Junior 
College, Berkeley, California, in the fall of 
1933. The co-operation of the authorities 
and their interest in progressive educa- 
tional methods made the contact a source 
of pleasure to the writer. 


to an academic appeal. When the 
period of formal education is over, 
however, an unfortunately large 
number of young people wish to 
forget such compulsory experiences 
with books. If instruction in the use 
of library resources comes to signify 
merely further contact with text- 
books and ordinary school collec- 
tions, it too is in danger of being 
eagerly forgotten. 

The course that is about to be 
proposed differs in that it extends 
beyond the mere technicalities of 
library and educational tools to in- 
clude two new phases of instruc- 
tion in the use of book collections, 
namely, a survey of literature (in 
its widest sense) and methods of 
intelligent approach to such a body 
of literature. It differs also in that 
it is taught from the interest point 
of view rather than the academic. 
It is called “Books and Libraries” 
in order to stress books as well as 
the library. It can be thought of as 
bringing a reader in contact with 
an ordinary public library collec- 
tion, and thus will bring to mind the 
ideas of browsing, free choice of 
books, enjoyment in reading; and 
the idea of a broadened application 
of the instruction, with a change of 
emphasis from temporary, student’s 
or scholar’s needs to the needs of 
the general citizen. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Such a course, the details of 
which follow, was taught by the 
writer to a class of junior college 
students.2. The class was composed 
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of eighteen men and women from 
both the terminal and college pre- 
paratory divisions. All had had at 
least a high-school education and 
some had one or more years of col- 
lege or university training. With 
the exception of one member of the 
class, who had taken a very brief 
course in formal library science, 
and two or three others who had 
been given some conscious contact 
with history reference tools, the 
students had only the haphazard 
and often timorous acquaintance 
with library resources that is com- 
mon among the public at large. 

Not because it was considered at 
all adequate but because it was ad- 
visable so to limit it for the con- 
venience of the instructor and that 
of the college program of courses, 
a one-unit course meeting one hour 
a week for a school quarter was 
presented. It was possible to give 
but twelve lessons. The students 
prepared their assignments inde- 
pendently in the public library, 
which in this case was conveniently 
located across the street from the 
college building. In order that the 
status of the class at the beginning 
of the term might be somewhat ex- 
actly established, a preliminary ex- 
amination was given. Nine ques- 
tions, involving information of the 
most elementary knowledge which 
any library patron should have, 
tested the following general points: 
(1) existence of author cards in the 
catalogue; (2) existence of subject 
cards; (3) existence of the U.S. Cat- 
alog of Books in Print, and its sub- 
ject arrangement; (4) use of the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture; (5) existence of guides to fic- 
tion; (6) existence of biographical 
material in encyclopedias; (7) in- 
formation in regard to colored il- 


lustrations found on the catalogue 
card; (8) existence of indexes in 
books; (9) distinction between cir- 
culating and non-circulating ma- 
terial in a library—da_ five-part 


question. 
It was found that the students 
possessed fair understanding, 


though using inexact terminology, 
of problems 1, 2, and 9, the average 
grade on these being 82-86. The 
other questions, however, were quite 
unsatisfactorily answered, 3 and 5 
rating but little more than zero. 
Although the average for the class 
on all questions was but 51, this 
being far from high, the writer is 
nevertheless convinced from _ her 
previous experience with high- 
school and entering university stu- 
dents that the experimental class 
had a somewhat better than average 
understanding of the use of library 
tools. As problems came up in the 
course, several even of these stu- 
dents evinced their ignorance on 
other simple library notations and 
procedures. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


At the end of the course the class 
was asked to state their genuine re- 
actions and recommendations. Half 
of the class believed that two or 
three hours a week should be al- 
lowed, while others considered one 
hour a week sufficient, or made no 
comment. It was variously recom- 
mended that more time be devoted 
to reference books, business books, 
trips to libraries, and browsing 
among the shelves, and less to the 
card catalogue. Four students men- 
tioned with enthusiasm specific new 
reading interests that had been 
aroused, while eight others spoke of 
this in a general way. A few quo- 
tations from their papers will in- 
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dicate the general feeling with re- 
gard to the subject-matter of the 
course: 


Where I only knew of say five books 
I can now find several hundred books, 
sections of books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets. 

I had never before realized there 
were sO many sources from which to 
get information and regret that I had 
not known sooner. 

To tell you the truth I was even 
afraid to go into a strange library be- 
cause I did not know how to use it. 
....- 1am certainly glad I took this 
course. 

The course was quite novel and en- 
tertaining and we are bound to remem- 
ber some of the points as we will be 
in constant touch with the library from 
now on through our university days. 

I am planning on reading several of 
the books discussed in class during the 
vacation. 

I believe for a beginner in library 
work as most of us are the work has 
not been elementary or unnecessary. 


Statements like these are even 
more significant than information 
tests could be for such a course, 
since interest and comprehension 
are without doubt more permanent 
influences toward independent read- 
ing than memorized knowledge. 
Ideally there should be no exam- 
inations for grades in such a course. 
There should be, as has already 
been suggested, a minimum of aca- 
demic coerciveness in order that 
there may be a maximum of enthu- 
siasm. 

In the hope that a course of this 
nature for terminal students may be 
attempted in other colleges and jun- 
ior colleges where a public library is 
situated conveniently near, or where 
a fairly well-rounded general read- 
ing collection exists in the college, 
an outline and various recommenda- 


tions are presented. The outline js 
that which was followed in the ex- 
perimental course, except that it had 
to be telescoped into too few lec- 
tures and allowed too little time for 
the students actually to read and 
discuss newly discovered books, 
While this was not quite so much 
amiss for the college preparatory 
students, the broadening of their 
education presumably going on, it 
seriously curtailed the accomplish- 
ment of intended benefits for the 
terminal students. 


PROPOSED COURSE OF STUDY 


The first part of the course, to 
which about four weeks may well 
be devoted, treats in an introductory 
way the following subjects: (1) The 
departments of a library, especially 
the public departments, and the 
services rendered by each, including 
consideration of such divisions as 
the newspaper, periodical, docu- 
ment, music, etc., in the library; 
(2) the card catalogue, including 
consideration of the shelf-list cata- 
logue if it is for public use, the chil- 
dren’s catalogue, the information 
that is given about any book or pe- 
riodical on the catalogue cards, the 
author, title and subject approaches, 
the value of cross references, and 
elementary rules of filing; (3) clas- 
sification and its significance, in- 
cluding a brief consideration of the 
Dewey Decimal system, the “cutter 
number,” shelf arrangement of 
books, the relation of the subject 
cards to the “call number,” location 
of books dealing with more than one 
subject, the special shelf arrange- 
ment of fiction; (4) the reference 
room and its collection, with special 
consideration of certain of the gen- 
eral reference tools, such as dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, special in- 
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dexes, and other handy compilations 
of information; (5) the book: its 
history, parts, artistic possibilities, 
etc., including some mention of the 
processes by which the library pre- 
pares its books for circulation. 

In order that the students may 
realize how these introductory tech- 
nical lessons contribute to any re- 
search problem, they are asked each 
to compile during the course a short 
bibliography on some specific sub- 
ject of personal interest. They will 
include in it material representative 
of all the pertinent sources of in- 
formation brought out in each les- 
son. This bibliography may be con- 
tinued, if desired, throughout the 
second part of the course also. It is 
important that the topics chosen be 
ones in which the students are truly 
interested, be it bee-keeping, Ori- 
ental etiquette, or the life of Babe 
Ruth; else the work upon them be- 
comes merely a task to perform. Al- 
though the instructor should of 
course recommend good form, he 
must not urge academic precision 
to the exclusion of enthusiasm. 

Then comes the second and most 
important part of the course in 
which the field of books is surveyed 
by subject or type groups, and the 
ways of discovering any kind of 
book considered. The order of some 
formal classification scheme (ad- 
visably the Dewey Decimal) may be 
followed, or some entirely arbitrary 
order, if that is preferred. Fiction 
is a good group with which to begin, 
since it is probably the one with 
which the class is already best ac- 
quainted. It will lead to brief con- 
sideration of other types of classi- 
cal literature: essays, plays, poems, 
short stories. Then will follow phi- 
losophy and religion, social sciences, 
natural sciences, useful arts, fine 
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arts, history and travel, and biog- 
raphy. In the study of each of these 
general divisions, the following 
points are to be considered: ap- 
proaches through the card cata- 
logue, reference books, width of the 
field and present-day interest in its 
aspects, selected authors whose 
works are chiefly for serious study 
and those chiefly for popular appeal, 
book reviews (especially as found in 
the general book reviewing maga- 
zines such as the Saturday Review 
of Literature), periodicals in the 
field and their indexes, various aids 
by which the general reader may be 
quickly directed to the type of ma- 
terial he wishes, and criteria to be 
applied in judging books in differ- 
ent classes. 

It is advisable to vary somewhat 
the ways of handling the different 
divisions. In fiction, for example, 
the guides to best books of our coun- 
try and others, to historical fiction, 
and to novels dealing with certain 
subjects should be especially con- 
sidered. In the field technically 
called literature, studies may well 
be made of popular reprint series, 
by way of a passing remark on own- 
ing one’s favorite books. In the field 
of social sciences the instructor may 
select one or two phases, as for ex- 
ample settlement work in the large 
cities and the history of the mer- 
chant marine, on which the whole 
class will concentrate its study of 
finding good books. The instructor 
can add as he sees fit observations 
applicable to the whole field regard- 
ing reference works, book review- 
ing magazines, etc. In fine arts, for 
variation, a special subject may be 
assigned to each student on which 
he will find, to the best of his ability, 
the most readable and authoritative 


‘book that has been published, or 
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that the library contains. He will 
report to the class his decision and 
his experiences in discovering his 
book. In biography the class may 
first consider all the possible ap- 
proaches in the card catalogue, such 
as “Biography—Bibl.,” “U.S.—Hist. 
—Biog.,”’ “Indians—Biog.,” “Scien- 
tists,” “Doe, John” (in red). It may 
also study a few biographical refer- 
ence works according to period, 
country, and subject. Then it may 
be given free rein for a week to 
browse and read and discuss in this 
field. Having developed, presum- 
ably, a certain amount of judgment 
and interest in books during the 
preceding part of the course, the 
students unguided should be able 
thus toward the end to manage an 
altogether enjovable and discrim- 
inating discussion study of this or 
some other group of books. It will 
at any rate be an illuminating ex- 
perience for the instructor. 

During the term the students will 
be expected to do some reading, in- 
cluding whole books, parts of books, 
and periodicals. Let it be stated that 
choosing from a required reading 
list is not at all reeommended. The 
potential reader must be turned 
loose among the books to be guided 
principally, outside of class discus- 
sion and conferences, by those aids 
which will serve him always, that is, 
book reviews, printed lists, and just 
simple browsing. 

In order to round out the course 
and bring the students to an appre- 
ciative conception of the organiza- 
tion which gives them this service 
there is finally a consideration of the 
public library as a civic institution, 
with thought given to the different 
classes of readers it must serve, its 
status as an intellectual force in the 
community, its government, and the 
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comparative tax rate for its support, 
Information should at this time be 
given as to the inter-library loan 
systems, especially as carried out 
through a central library in some 
states. If there are notable special 
or private collections of books in 
the community or near-by commu- 
nities which are open to the general 
public these can be mentioned. 

It is recommended that for the 
terminal student at least three hours 
a week for one semester, preferably 
his last, be devoted to this course of 
study. No less will allow the stu- 
dent opportunity to read sufficiently 
to make the experience lasting. In- 
asmuch as it purposes to bring the 
student into contact with books and 
periodicals on all subjects and must 
be based on all his previous knowl- 
edge, and therefore both sums up 
and contributes to a well-rounded 
education, it might even justify five 
hours a week. For the college pre- 
paratory student, however, a shorter 
and more academic course is to be 
preferred, especially since he has to 
meet so many other requirements. 
Should it be necessary to attempt 
instruction of this nature for the 
terminal student in a one or two 
unit course, it is best to cover se- 
lected groups of books rather than 
the whole field of reading matter. 
It should be kept in mind, in that 
case, that some of the most inter- 
esting and valuable books can be 
discovered in supposedly technical 
fields, witness Slosson’s Creative 
Chemistry, and Paul de Kruif’s 
Microbe Hunters. 

Quite a large program has been 
suggested. From the point of view 
of the library patron faced with a 
bewildering collection of written 
material it is a very real problem. 
It will require well-trained, enthusi- 
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astic librarian instructors to direct 
such courses. But out of the class- 
rooms and library laboratories will 
then come, we believe, graduates 
who shall possess: ability to use 
ordinary library tools, and experi- 
ence in applying them to finding 
material on any desired _ topic; 
realization that stores of ready in- 
formation exist in reference books, 
and enjovable acquaintance with 
some of them; good judgment in 
choosing reading material, and 
knowledge of how to find expert 
recommendations; respect for good 
books and appreciation of the public 
institution and its officials which 
administer the service of books. 

It cannot be expected to produce 
library patrons who will no longer 
require the services of reference li- 
brarians.. It should, however, be 
possible to produce patrons who 
realize the extent of library services 
and who upon advice from the li- 
brarians can proceed intelligently 
and exhaustively upon their read- 
ing problems. It should produce 
readers who, having vision beyond 
a small groove, are interested in 
sampling great books from all fields. 
Since it will undoubtedly always be 
impossible to have a sufficient num- 
ber of reference librarians and read- 
ers’ advisers to give the detailed in- 
dividual assistance that both the 
librarians and the readers would 
like, it is a wise alternative to 
train the readers somewhat to help 
themselves. How great the need 
for such popular training can be- 
come has been evinced during these 
years of greatly increased demands 
upon the library.? 


3 Cf. R. L. Duffus, Our Starving Libraries 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1933), 148 
pages. 


That some of the New England 
universities are moving in a direc- 
tion exactly opposite to that of the 
United States outside New England 
may be attributed to the fact that 
they have remained oblivious to 
what has been going on beyond 
their borders, and particularly to 
one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of our time, the junior col- 
lege movement.—PRESIDENT HvtT- 
CHINS, University of Chicago, in 
Journal of Higher Education, Oc- 
tober 1934. 





The ideal junior college now of- 
fers two years of work above and in 
no way connected with a high school 
on the one side nor connected with, 
hampered nor controlled by the up- 
per two years work of a college on 
the other side. Such a school is free 
to give its undivided attention in 
instruction, personal contact, and in 
social and vocational direction to 
those most in need of such attention 
—students of first- and second- 
year college level.—Vincennes Uni- 
versity Trail Blazer. 





Brave devotion has gone into the 
upbuilding of the junior colleges, 
and one thinks of many instances 
of solid competence in their facul- 
ties, but the institution has not 
caught the imagination of the coun- 
try or attracted large endowments. 
Superimposed upon the secondary 
school it tends too much to share 
its spirit; it tends to encourage 
the prolongation of infancy, which 
thoughtful observers have long 
since recognized as a national foible, 
if not a national disgrace.—R. D. 
Fox, in his inaugural address as 
president of Union College. 

















The Improvement of College Teaching’ 
Methods of Independent Study 


MABEL BELDEN?7T AND 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS# 


INTRODUCTION 


Independent study plans in our 
colleges and universities recognize 
the importance of self-education 
with particular reference to the su- 
perior student. They imply freedom 
from much of the formal class per- 
formance and try to break up the 
concept of thinking of education in 
terms of textbooks, credit-hours, 
and grades. They stress rather the 
mastery of a field of knowledge in 
harmony with the student’s special 
interests and aptitudes. 

One of the most outstanding of 
these plans is the so-called “honors 
courses.” This plan is usually based 
upon a frank recognition of the dis- 
tinction between students who are 
really interested in intellectual life 
and those who are not. It also con- 
siders that the better students 
should be given more responsibility 
for working out their own salvation. 
Another plan which is used in some 
institutions is the “free reading pe- 
riod.” This usually lasts for ten 
days or two weeks at the end of 
the semester. It is not for review— 
rather, it is an addition to the regu- 
lar work in harmony with the in- 
dividual’s special interests. 


* For introductory statement, explana- 
tory of this series of articles, see Junior 
College Journal (October 1934), V, 26-27. 


+ Professor of Economics, Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, New York. 


t Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


In most cases reading for honors 
is confined to the upper division but 
in a few institutions it is a part of 
the work of the lower division as 
well. Such work may be in addition 
to course work, in place of course 
work, or a combination of the two 
systems. 

The tutor and the conference are 
a part of the general plan. The tutor 
may be of any professional rank but 
in general the older, more widely 
trained faculty members are called 
upon for this type of work. The 
individual conference, small semi- 
nar, or group meeting is a regular 
part of the student’s' program. 
Weekly papers written by the stu- 
dents are the basis for discussion at 
such meetings. At the end of his 
course a comprehensive examina- 
tion is usually given the student. 
Swarthmore feels that having this 
examination given by outside exam- 
iners benefits the relationship be- 
tween tutor and student. 

The outstanding advantages of 
this system are said to be: (1) it 
gives a stimulus to independent 
thinking and the intelligent use of 
factual information, (2) the supe- 
rior student is given an opportunity 
commensurate with his ability, (3) 
the student works along the line of 
his greatest self-interest, (4) the 
student is more ready to continue 
his self-education than he would 
have been if he had _ continued 
course work, (5) it does much to 
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preak down barriers between de- 
partments and raises the level of all 
teaching, (6) it increases the length 
of the average day’s work of the stu- 
dent, and (7) it stimulates students 
to go on into graduate work. 

Some of the disadvantages are: 
(1) it is difficult to train and de- 
velop an adequate staff of tutors in 
the use of new methods, (2) the 
stimulus of the group is absent—the 
sense of value that mere numbers 
give is a factor to be reckoned with, 
(3) only the superior student de- 
serves or enjoys this type of meticu- 
lous guidance, (4) an unskillful tu- 
tor means a deadening conference, 
(5) itis undemocratic, and (6) it is 
of necessity expensive. 

Pioneer work in the field of inde- 
pendent study was done at Swarth- 
more College. Within the last dec- 
ade a considerable number of other 
colleges and universities have been 
experimenting with various types of 
independent study. Among them 
may be mentioned Harvard, Colgate, 
Princeton, Bennington, Sarah Law- 
rence, Reed, Stanford, Oregon, and 
Rollins. Aydelotte (in the first ref- 
erence in the bibliography below) 
lists 93 colleges and universities 
which were giving honors courses 
in 1925. 


QUOTATIONS 


What our best students need is not 
coddling, not more attention, not more 
teaching, but only greater freedom and 
more severe requirements. (AYDE- 
LOTTE, p. 18.)1 

The philosophy underlying the in- 
dividualization of instruction is that 
it, as contrasted with mass instruction, 
seeks to ascertain each student’s en- 
during intellectual interests and then 


1 For more detailed references for this 
and succeeding quotations, see bibliogra- 
phy following the questions. 
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to guide and stimulate them so that 
the student will unleash all his ener- 
gies in the pursuit of high intellectual 
attainment. Such achievement in- 
volves infinitely more than the memo- 
rizing of lecture notes or textbooks. 
It demands the development of the 
critical abilities and the power and in- 
sight to take and defend positions. 
(THURBER, p. 59.) 


The idea at Rollins is to substitute 
learning for instruction, to encourage 
the intellectual curiosity and enthu- 
siasm of the student, and to develop the 
individual in the manner best suited 
to him. The new curriculum plan com- 
bined with the Rollins’ Conference 
Plan might well be termed “Individual- 
ization in Education.” (Rollins Col- 
lege Bulletin, February 1933, p. 70.) 


Calculation by means of authen- 
tically added “points” serves, uninten- 
tionally, greatly to reduce intellectual 
effort. The four-year course is first 
broken up into bits; it is easier to 
master bits than to master a whole. 
(FLEXNER, p. 47.) 

A student may have a very creditable 
record of high grades made in regu- 
lar undergraduate courses—i.e., he has 
demonstrated his ability to perform 
small tasks unusually well under close 
supervision and yet lack entirely the 
flexibility necessary to adapt himself 
to the freedom and the more direct 
methods of honors groups. (Brooks, 
p. 19.) 


A teacher is not paid for his schol- 
arship; good textbooks have enough of 
that. He is not paid to keep order; 
police service could be hired for half 
the money. But he is employed because 
of teaching ability, which is successful 
awakening and guiding the working 
powers of each different person. (Mc- 
ANDREW, School and Society, XXXIII, 
26.) 


Before we know it, democracy will 
have formed the habit of counting and 
will have forgotten that the ultimate 
test is weighing .... for assuredly a 
nation of a hundred million will not 
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govern itself wisely, will not make its 
proper contribution to civilization un- 
less excellence is esteemed and en- 
abled to play its part. (FLEXNER, in In- 
troduction to Reading for Honors at 
Swarthmore.) 

They cannot find words that are 
strong enough when it comes to con- 
demning individualism in the body 
politic; yet for a generation they have 
taught that education should follow the 
course dictated by the learner’s in- 
dividual interest. (BAGLEy, p. 413.) 


The courses of instruction followed 
by examinations and graded marks 
can and do greatly stimulate the stu- 
dent, and they bring him into contact 
with a number of teachers, while no 
pure tutorial system can bring him into 
close contact with more than a small 
number, usually one or two. .... 
Courses and tutors are, we believe, bet- 
ter than either alone, provided there is 
a general examination on a large sub- 
ject as the final goal. (LOWELL, p. 68.) 


All who have engaged in tutorial 
work know how arduous it is. The 
stimulus of the group that one has in 
lecturing to a class is absent. From 
the point of view of the tutor, unless 
the students are very superior in ability 
and unless the number of hours of tu- 
toring is kept small, the effect on the 
tutor is far from good..... Where a 
tutor has little ability to provoke in- 
quiry in the student’s mind, where he 
has little teaching insight, nothing can 
be more deadening than the tutorial 
conference. (Thirty-first Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II, p. 208.) 


Perry states that Committee G of the 
American Association of University 
Professors believes that the tutorial 
system is as inevitable in America as 
was the elective system a generation 
ago, and that it may be properly de- 
scribed as the next great experiment in 
American Higher Education. (Thirty- 
first Yearbook, p. 49.) 


Our teaching is at present more ex- 
pensive but the difference is _ not 


greater than would be expected in a 
project carried on under novel and 
experimental conditions. .... In our 
opinion there is no basis whatever for 
the assertion so commonly made that 
our tutorial method is necessarily more 
expensive than that which is now in 
general use. (MEIKLEJOHN, p. 488.) 

The usual argument in favor of hon- 
ors courses is that they provide what 
the regular curriculum does not afford; 
namely, the opportunity for the supe- 
rior student to do special work along 
the lines of his special aptitude. More- 
over, they encourage him to work up 
to his full capacity and not merely to 
keep up with the class..... On the 
other hand it is sometimes objected 
that honors courses lead to undue spe- 
cialization at a too early stage. They 
are too narrowing and tie the student 
down to one or two _ professors. 
(MuNrRoO, pp. 98-99.) 

Both college administrators and col- 
lege faculties ought to realize that 
proper attention to the supervision of 
candidates for honors is a time-con- 
suming task which cannot be satisfac- 
torily performed unless the college is 
willing to pay the cost. (MuNRO, p. 99.) 

Experience has shown that really 
successful tutors are rare. They are 
rarer and more expensive than instruc- 
tors of the usual type. (Munro, p. 101.) 

The tables of our university seminars 
are surrounded by monkish groups 
mulling lifelessly over stacks of hastily 
scribbled library cards and chanting, 
‘‘Professor Tweezer and the recognized 
authorities say—” .... Ten minutes 
of such talk and the liveliest sym- 
posium is an asinarium. (WHICKER, 
p. 117.) 


The three quotations following 
represent the reactions of students 
at Swarthmore College to the hon- 
ors work there. They were made 
after their graduation. All are taken 
from Brooks’ volume. 

Two writers state that the amount of 
reading required in some subjects was 
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disproportionately large, the result so 
far as the students were concerned 
amounting at times to “a mere wallow- 
ing in bibliographies.” As a corrective 
they suggested some reduction in 
amount in these fields and a clear-cut 
distinction, which indeed they ad- 
mitted was made by most instructors, 
between required and collateral books. 
(P. 102.) 

As to my own work in honors 
courses at Swarthmore, I believe I 
have obtained no practical or direct 
benefit therefrom other than a devel- 
oped orderliness and alertness of mind. 
Should I be called upon to advise a 
student considering taking honors 
work, I would tell him that unless he 
anticipated teaching his particular 
subject, or going into it much more 
deeply after graduation with some 
more or less definite end in view, I 
would think that a more useful and 
somewhat broader education could be 
obtained by taking the regular college 
course with his particular subject as 
major. To me the game was not worth 
the candle. (P. 101.) 


Special mention should be made of 
the criticism presented by two gradu- 
ates employed by large public service 
corporations to the effect, as one puts 
it, that “honors work seems too ab- 
stract, too far away from the practices 
of the rough-and-ready _ business 
world.” (P. 104.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. Does the system of honors 
courses put too much emphasis 
upon the superior student? 

2. Should the student read for 
honors in the upper division 
only? What advantages, if any, 
in extending the privilege to the 
lower division or junior col- 
lege? 

3. What, if anything, will be 
gained by including all students, 
irrespective of ability, in honors 
courses? 


4, 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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Is a plan combining course work 
and independent work prefer- 
able to one of independent work 
only? 


. Should the plan used in a small 


college differ from that em- 
ployed in a large university? 


- Does the student working in- 


dividually lose too much be- 
cause of his failure to experi- 
ence the stimulus of large 
groups? 


. Do you consider the difficulty in 


adapting teaching methods to 
these plans a serious handicap? 


. Can some of the methods, aims, 


and accomplishments of honors 
courses be adapted to ordinary 
course work? 


. If the free reading period is a 


part of the curriculum, what is 
the best time for it and what 
should be its purpose? 
Considering cost a major diffi- 
culty, what institutions are most 
justified in adopting honors 
courses? Is there a possibility 
that the development might be 
at the expense of the average 
student? 

Is individual study for two years 
with a comprehensive examina- 
tion at the end of the second 
year a better test of a student’s 
ability than the ordinary course 
work with an examination at 
the conclusion of each course? 
What are some of the “serious 
errors” in_ indiscriminately 
adopting honors course plans? 
Do you agree with Perry’s state- 
ment that the “tutorial system is 
as inevitable in America today 
as was the elective system a 
generation ago”? 

What systems exist, other than 
honors courses, which are de- 
signed for the superior student? 
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15. With what independent study 
methods have you had personal 
experience? What were their 
advantages? What their limita- 
tions? 
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NEW TRADES BUILDING 


Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege, at Portales, is rejoicing in the 
erection of a new trades building 
as a result of FERA assistance. The 
structure is 30 by 100 feet in size, 
and finished in stucco. It will be 
used to furnish shops for work in 
mechanics and agriculture. 





In California the future of jun- 
ior college education will depend 
upon the survival of the faith of 
the citizens in themselves. If that 
faith survives, increasing numbers 
of young men and women of intel- 
ligence and promise will come to the 
junior college. Junior college edu- 
cation will continue to develop bet- 
ter citizens and leaders for a better 
social future.—E. H. STAFFELBACH, 
in Sierra Educational News, De- 
cember 1934. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


In November the Editor addressed 
a letter similar to the following to 
each of the junior colleges in the 
vicinity of Washington, D.C.: 





DEAR PRESIDENT 

As you know, the next annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is to be held in Wash- 
ington in February. It occurs to me 
that many of those in attendance will 
be interested to know something of 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
junior colleges in and about Washing- 
ton. I should like to print a series of 
short statements of not over three 
hundred words each in the February 
issue of the Junior College Journal. I 
should be glad to have such a state- 
ment concerning your institution reach 
me by December 25. 


Replies to this suggestion (eight 
were received) are published in the 
following pages, arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the names 
of the institutions. 


I, ARLINGTON HALL 


Arlington Hall is a junior college 
for girls with a four - year high 
school department, located just 
across the Potomac River from 
Washington, on the Virginia side. 
Within fifteen minutes’ drive of the 
White House and the heart of 
Washington and the advantages 
which the capital of a nation af- 
fords, this distinctive Southern 
school enjoys almost complete isola- 
tion from the hurry and distraction 
of the city. Although the Washing- 


ton Monument and the Capitol are 
visible from Arlington Hall win- 
dows, a distinguishing feature of 
the school is its quiet seclusion 
within a broad wooded campus. 

The campus provides abundant 
space for a network of woodland 
trails and bridle paths. Natural 
settings furnish the stage for out- 
door festivals, athletic contests, and 
picnic parties. The recently com- 
pleted log cabin, “The Chatterbox,” 
adds to the varied entertainment 
possible at Arlington Hall. This 
cabin, built from logs felled on the 
back campus, is hidden among the 
woods, out of sight of the school, 
but only a few minutes’ walk from 
it. Here girls gather for bridge, 
dancing, or informal parties be- 
fore log fires. 

The entrance to Arlington Hall 
faces the new Lee Boulevard, just 
east of Glebe Road. The school is 
reached by any of the three bridges 
leading out of the city, across the 
Potomac into Virginia: the High- 
way, Lincoln Memorial, or Francis 
Scott Key. All these routes con- 
nect with the beautiful new boule- 
vard. 


II, CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Chevy Chase School, a junior col- 
lege accredited by George Washing- 
ton University and a senior high 
school accredited by the Middle 
States Association, is located at 
6410 Connecticut Avenue, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. The principal 
curricula offered in the junior col- 
lege are arts and sciences, fine arts 
and interior decoration, home eco- 
nomics, secretarial science, and 
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music. In the senior high school the 
predominant aim is preparation for 


college. 
The school achieved its present 
high standards under the late 


Frederic Ernest Farrington. Its 
graduates have been eminently suc- 
cessful in advanced work in a large 
number of the better women’s and 
co-educational institutions in the 
Middle West and East. The en- 
rollment at the present time is 
limited to eighty and represents 
twenty-two states and one foreign 
country. Of the total enrollment, 
three-fourths are in the junior col- 
lege. 

The dominant purpose underly- 
ing the work at Chevy Chase is the 
development of the all - round 
American woman. In addition to 
the intellectual development pro- 
vided for in the regular class work, 
emphasis is laid on the social and 
physical needs of the modern young 
woman. Special opportunities are 
afforded to observe at first hand the 
political, scientific, and cultural ac- 
tivities in the city of Washington 
in the firm belief that familiarity 
with contemporary trends and 
events is an absolute necessity for 
complete functioning as a citizen. 

The home of Mrs. Frederic Ernest 
Farrington, owner and regent, is 
the center of social life of the school. 
The academic work is under the 
direction of Flaud Conaroe Wooton, 
president, assisted by a well-trained 
faculty with long experience in the 
education of young women. 


III. GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT 


Georgetown Visitation Convent 
ranks among the oldest institutions 
of learning for women in the coun- 
try, its establishment dating back 
to the year 1799. During the one 
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hundred and thirty-five years of 
its existence, thousands of young 
women from all parts of the country 
have passed through its portals. 
With its forty acres of rolling land, 
it boasts of a fine campus. Thus 
the old Grecian aim of “a sound 
mind in a sound body” is made at- 
tainable for its students. 

In 1919 the institution opened its 
junior college. It was first approved 
by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation and later by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. In 
1933, it was placed on the list of ac- 
credited junior colleges by the 
Middle States Association. 

The faculty, like the school, is 
cosmopolitan; one might almost say 
it is international in character, since 
students and teachers come from 
various countries of the old and the 
new world. The instructors hold 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, and 
offer courses of cultural as well as 
of disciplinary value. 

During the sixteen years of its 
existence, this junior college has 
conferred its diploma of graduation 
upon two hundred students. That 
the school fills the role of a junior 
college is evidenced by the fact that 
many of its alumnae have success- 
fully continued their studies and re- 
ceived their academic degrees at 
various senior colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. 

Many graduates who have not 
taken academic degrees have en- 
tered upon professional careers. 
The school counts among its alum- 
nae lawyers, nurses, social workers, 
aviators, technicians, librarians, 
journalists, and teachers. Such a 
record shows that the Junior Col- 
lege of Georgetown Visitation Con- 
vent is performing the work ex- 
pected from such an institution. 
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IV. HOLTON-ARMS SCHOOL 


The Holton-Arms School and 
Junior College is located at 2125 
S Street, Washington. The Holton- 
Arms School for Girls was founded 
in 1901, and the junior college de- 
partment added in 1927. No city 
offers to college students greater 
advantages for study and research 
than Washington. The students of 
Holton-Arms use the Congressional 
Library and frequently visit the 
various art galleries and museums 
in connection with their college 
work. Washington offers not only 
advantages for the study of litera- 
ture and art, but because it is the 
national capital, offers peculiar ad- 
vantages for the study of govern- 
ment and public affairs. The very 
contacts of Washington are broad- 
ening. 

The Holton-Arms buildings are 
homelike, rather informal, and at- 
tractive, and are located in the 
residential section of the city. About 
fifty girls representing all parts of 
the country are enrolled in the col- 
lege. The junior college offers 
regular courses in mathematics, 
language, literature, natural sci- 
ence, history, economics, political 
science and sociology, the history of 
art, psychology, and physical edu- 
cation, and offers a well-rounded 
secretarial course as well. The work 
is thorough. The fact that the col- 
lege group is not large makes 
possible for the students close as- 
sociation with their instructors and 
the advantage of intensive work. In 
its beginnings the junior college 
course was a terminal course, but 
as the college has grown, more and 
more girls have been interested in 
continuing their studies in senior 
colleges. 
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V. IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


The Immaculata Seminary, Wis- 
consin and Nebraska Avenues, 
Washington, D.C., has a junior col- 
lege course offering two years com- 
prising the usual college work for 
freshmen and sophomores. It is 
made up of the regulation academic 
subjects leading to the title of 
Associate in Arts and admits to 
full junior - year standing in the 
Eastern colleges and universities. 
In addition to college courses in 
English, Latin, French, Spanish, 
German, mathematics, science, phi- 
losophy, history, economics, soci- 
ology, and history of art, a complete 
secretarial course of two years is 
offered and a two-year course in 
cookery and textiles. 

The faculty is made up of Sisters 
of Providence holding graduate de- 
grees from leading’ universities, 
supplemented by a number of ex- 
tern professors, clerical and lay, 
all with graduate degrees from repu- 
table institutions. 

The Immaculata Junior College 
was founded in 1922 as a Washing- 
ton branch of the parent college at 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, 
with which it is still intimately as- 
sociated. The comparatively small 
size of the school permits of per- 
sonal contact and close supervision 
which eliminates the possible false 
starts and difficulties of the first 
two years in a large institution, and 
secures more easily the conformity 
to high ideals in character and re- 
finement which have ever been the 
goal of education of American girls 
by nuns, a field in which the Sisters 
of Providence were pioneers in the 
United States a hundred years ago. 

Great stress is laid upon ath- 
letics, and swimming in the school 
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natatorium, riding, hockey, tennis, 
archery, and basketball in season 
are supplemented by class dancing. 
Art, music, and expression with 
their ancillary activities in the do- 
main of glee club, ensemble work, 
and dramatics fill an important 
place in the program. The unique 
advantages of the location in the 
nation’s capital are systematized in 
connection with a required course in 
contemporary history with which 
sightseeing is carefully integrated. 


VI. MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOLS 


The Marjorie Webster Schools of 
Washington offer a unique program 
in education, combining the aca- 
demic, professional, cultural, and 
commercial with the _ spiritual, 
physical, and mental. 

The Junior College is one of the 
four schools comprising the unit of 
the Marjorie Webster Schools, 
therefore one distinctive character- 
istic of this junior college is the 
opportunity offered students to se- 
lect elective courses from any of 
the professional schools; namely, 
Physical Education, Speech and 
Dramatic Art, and Secretarial Sci- 
ences. A student usually carries— 
outside the required fifteen hours 
of junior college courses—elective 
subjects, not exceeding three hours 
per week. 

The faculty is composed of 
women chosen not only for their 
educational preparation and _ for 
their ability as teachers, but for 
their interest in the future of young 
women. 

The school plant is situated on 
a landscaped campus of ten acres, 
three hundred feet above the city 
of Washington. The present fire- 
proof buildings were erected in 1928 
and are located in Rock Creek 
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Park Estates—six miles from the 
White House. There is an indoor 
swimming pool 35 by 70 feet and a 
gymnasium 60 by 100 feet with an 
adequate stage at one end for play 
presentations. The library, which 
has recently been dedicated as a 
memorial gift from the parents of a 
former student, although not large 
in room space, maintains an ade- 
quate department of required books 
for the junior college, as well as 
educational literature pertaining to 
professional study. 


VII. MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY 


The Junior College of Mount Ver- 
non Seminary is a natural develop- 
ment of the forward-looking policy 
of the founder of the institution, 
who, in 1875, saw the need for pre- 
paring young women to meet the 
fuller responsibilities of the future 
by providing instruction at the col- 
lege level. As the purpose of the 
school unfolded and as opportuni- 
ties for the admission of women 
students to the universities de- 
veloped, students from this institu- 
tion were received with credit for 
their work at many of the univer- 
sities. When in 1927 the Board of 
Directors decided to establish the 
Junior College as an entirely sepa- 
rate unit, their long experience with 
the Collegiate Division was utilized 
in the development of its purpose 
and program. 

The purpose of the college is two- 
fold: first, to develop individuality 
and leadership; second, to stimu- 
late in the student a real intellectual 
interest, providing an _ integrated 
cultural background of such quality 
that it will adequately meet the 
standard of work required in the 
first two years of university life. 

To achieve this purpose, the re- 
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quired courses are all background 
courses, correlated in such a way 
as to bring to the student an aware- 
ness of the interrelationship of the 
respective fields. To provide for the 
full expression of the student’s in- 
dividuality, a wide range of elective 
courses and activities are provided. 
Further to understand and en- 
courage the particular interests and 
abilities of each individual, the ratio 
of students to faculty is kept pur- 
posely small. The program, through 
extensive use of co-operative gov- 
ernment, makes provision for the 
active participation of every stu- 
dent in the consideration and ar- 
rangement of all phases of the 
social life of the college. This pro- 
vision is made in the hope of stimu- 
lating an intelligent social con- 
sciousness born of actual experience 
on the part of the student in work- 
ing and living with her fellows. 

Experience has shown that the 
program meets the needs of a grow- 
ing group of young women who, 
while not perhaps wishing to sub- 
mit to the increasing formalities of 
the four-year college, can, in a more 
intimate way, follow the particular 
intellectual fields in which they are 
interested. At the same time, for 
those who may wish to enter a uni- 
versity later, provision is made for 
the first two years of study under 
ideal conditions with the added ad- 
vantage of close personal super- 
vision and assistance. 


VIII. NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


National Park Seminary is situ- 
ated “out Sixteenth Street, just 
beyond the District Line.” It is 
distinctive for the size and the 
beauty of its campus, the homelike- 
ness of its buildings, the uniqueness 
of its ballroom, its theater, and its 
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sorority houses, the completeness 
of its equipment for instructional, 
recreational, and social purposes, 
and the aesthetic appeal of its fur- 
nishings, and its works of art. 

The campus of over 250 acres in- 
cludes athletic field, riding ring, 
riding stable, bridle paths, canoe 
course, picnic house, dairy farm, 
and poultry farm. Five bridges 
span the Glen on the front campus. 
Flowering shrubs, boxwoods, ever- 
greens, magnolias, Japanese quince, 
Judas trees, giant oaks, and grace- 
ful maples add color and charm 
to the sloping lawns. Carpeted 
floors, statuary, and _ paintings 
give to dormitories, administration 
building, ballroom, music studios, 
and dining-room a semblance of 
home. The policy of the institution 
is to provide its students with sur- 
roundings which are as uninstitu- 
tional and as homelike as possible. 
The ballroom furnishes opportunity 
for leisurely relaxation for a few 
minutes after luncheon and for 
half an hour after dinner each day 
and provides a most delightful 
setting for informal dancing when 
men call on Saturday evenings and 
for formal parties which are held 
at intervals during the year. The 
music and art studios are said 
to be among the most perfectly ap- 
pointed in the United States. 

A few of the many individual ob- 
jects of special interest are an auto- 
graphed photograph and letter from 
Queen Marie of Roumania, Chinese 
teakwood furniture and delicately 
carved ivories, a Japanese screen 
and a lantern from the Imperial 
Temple at Nara, and an original 
Shakespearian painting from Ham- 
let, “The Play Is the Thing.” Of 
the more than thirty buildings the 
most unique are the eight sorority 
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houses. These bring variety and a 
touch of internationalism to the 
campus for they represent a medi- 
eval castle, a southern colonial 
mansion, a Dutch windmill, an 
American bungalow, a Spanish 
mission, a Chinese pagoda, a Japan- 
ese bungalow, and a Swiss mountain 
chalet. 


FRESHMAN COLLEGES 


Information received in Decem- 
ber from H. J. Poritz, supervisor 
of freshman colleges for the state 
of Michigan, states that no less than 
one hundred freshman colleges have 
been organized under the auspices 
of the State Emergency Welfare 
Relief Commission of Michigan. 
These employ 500 instructors and 
have an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 7,000 students, the enroll- 
ment in the various units ranging 
from 25 to 200. 

The teachers are paid by the 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
and the local boards of education 
supply the physical equipment such 
as heat, light, building, and janitor- 
ial service. The teachers are certi- 
fied in the state office of the 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

The state has been divided into 
eight areas with one of the state 
colleges or universities responsible 
for the assignment of teachers and 
the supervision of academic stand- 
ards. 

The program is meeting with 
considerable success and is serving 
hundreds of young men and women 
on enforced leisure who, otherwise, 
would not have the opportunity of 
an education on the college level. 

Further discussion of the fresh- 
man college situation will be found 
in the report of the Michigan As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges on an- 
other page of this issue. 


WILLIAM WOODS PRESIDENT 


Dr. Henry Gadd Harmon, re- 
cently elected president of William 
Woods College, Missouri, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. E. R. Cockrell, is 
not new in the field of college edu- 
cation. After receiving his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Cotner College 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, and his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Transylvania Col- 
lege in Lexington, Kentucky, he 
went to China and taught in the 
Sixth Provincial Normal School in 
the Anhwei Province. Upon his re- 
turn to America he began work 
upon his Doctor’s degree and com- 
pleted his residence requirement 
at the University of Chicago and had 
his thesis accepted at the University 
of Minnesota. His dissertation was 
on “The Technique for Analysis of 
College and University Curricula.” 
For the last nine years he has been 
a professor at Culver Stockton, Can- 
ton, Missouri. 


MISS DENMARK HONORED 


Honor has come to Miss Annie D. 
Denmark, president of Anderson 
College, South Carolina, in her elec- 
tion to the presidency for 1935 of 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges for Women. In 1931 Miss Den- 
mark served on the _ Executive 
Committee of this association. Miss 
Denmark has proved herself a leader 
in education in the South. Anderson 
College, of which she has been the 
head since 1928, has prospered in 
an important and significant field 
in South Carolina. In 1929 under 
her direction Anderson College 
made the transition from a senior 
college to a junior college. The 
recognition which the junior college 
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is now receiving in South Carolina 
is to a great extent the outcome of 
the pioneer work done by Anderson 
College in the junior college field. 


VOCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Twenty-six of the leading educa- 
tors and leaders in their respective 
fields in southern California ad- 
dressed as many student groups at 
Pasadena Junior College at the semi- 
annual vocational day program in 
November. With an estimated at- 
tendance at the different meetings 
of three thousand students, Miss 
Ida E. Hawes, dean of guidance, who 
planned the program characterized 
it as probably the most successful 
occasion of the kind ever carried 
out at Pasadena. 


PENALTY FOR CUTS 


An unusually severe penalty for 
cutting classes either before or after 
the Christmas holidays was voted 
by the faculty of Colorado Woman’s 
College this year. For the last class 
cut in each subject before vacation 
and the first class cut after the va- 
cation, the office will reduce the 
final semester grade in each sub- 
ject by one letter. That is, a student 
with an A grade would be cut to a 
B, and on down so that a D grade 
would become an F. 

No report has been received of 
the number of cuts recorded as a 
result! 


TO LIBERALIZE ENTRANCE 


Of major interest to some of the 
better-established junior colleges 
in California was the announcement 
by Dr. M. E. Hill, Director of Ad- 
missions of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at the recent meeting of the 
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Pacific Coast Registrars Association 
that both divisions of the University, 
at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, will 
admit entrants from certain speci- 
fied accredited schools upon recom- 
mendation of the principal, even 
if some formerly required subjects 
are lacking, providing the equivalent 
has been covered in a survey course. 


FORT VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College department of 
the Fort Valley Normal and Indus- 
trial School (Georgia) was voted 
Class “A” rating at the recent meet- 
ing in Atlanta of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. In the absence of Principal 
H. A. Hunt, who is at present serv- 
ing as Assistant in the Farm Credit 
Administration, Dr. Frank S. Horne 
is acting principal. The school of- 
fers standard two-year college train- 
ing, graduates trained teachers 
qualifying for the State Junior Col- 
lege and Normal Certificate, and 
offers vocational training in agri- 
culture, building trades, and home 
economics. The completion of 
Robert W. Patton Hall, new girls’ 
industries building, is scheduled for 
this school term. 


EVELETH’S REASONS 


That self-discovery is the most 
important motive in the minds of 
the students for attending the 
college, and admiration for the 
type of graduates the school turns 
out the least important, was re- 
vealed by a questionnaire given to 
all students at Eveleth Junior Col- 
lege, Minnesota, recently. Of the 224 
papers received and tabulated 61 
per cent of the students gave de- 
termination of fitness for further 
specialized higher education as the 
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primary motive in attending Junior 
college; 49 per cent stated that the 
proximity, as well as the lower 
cost, led to the selection of Eveleth. 
Attending college for the purpose 
of securing specialized training, as 
far as offered along semi-profes- 
sional or professional lines, was 
given in 37 per cent of the papers. 
The general education offered by 
junior colleges as a foundation for 
life work was listed in 29 per cent 
of the papers. 


ARCHAEOLOGY CLUB 


An archaeology club is a unique 
organization at the Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College, which is lo- 
cated in the midst of a field rich in 
American archaeology. The fossil 
beds found near Portales are among 
the largest in the world. The club 
plans to make trips to different parts 
of the state in search of interesting 
specimens, materials, data, and rec- 
reation. 


‘DOUBLE ADJUSTMENT 


According to Dean J. B. Johnston, 
of the University of Minnesota, 40 
per cent of senior college students 
who have embarked upon a four- 
year course have completed two 
years or less. The flunk and drop 
rate of freshmen in American col- 
leges is excessive. This without 
doubt is caused by the necessity of 
students to make a “double adjust- 
ment,” that of living away from 
home, which calls for adjusting 
one’s self to a new community, and 
then also an academic adjustment, 
which is covered in the jump from 
the senior high school to the univer- 
sity. The junior college is a com- 
munity affair, and allows’ the 
student to first make the academic 
adjustment. To quote Dr. Johnston, 
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“for the student to be able to live 
under the parental roof while he is 
making the difficult academic ad- 
justment is a decided point in favor 
of the junior college, which is es- 
sentially a community establish- 
ment. If the student cares to go on 
to senior college, he is then able to 
make the adjustment of living 
away from home, because he has 
had time to acquaint himself with 
the difference of the _ scholastic 
work.” 


PORTIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The newly organized Portia Jun- 
ior College in Boston is a division of 
the old established Portia Law 
School. It has been inaugurated to 
meet the new legal requirement in 
Massachusetts that graduates of law 
schools, after 1938, must have had 
two years of college work prelimi- 
nary to taking up the study of law. 
It is reported that Suffolk Law 
School in Boston has plans under 
way for a similar development. 


SAN MATEO GRADUATES 


Ninety -eight students finished 
their courses of study at San Mateo 
(California) Junior College at the 
end of the first semester in Decem- 
ber, comprising the list of mid- 
winter graduates. 


NEW PRESIDENT AT CHRISTIAN 


Dr. J. C. Miller, a graduate of Cen- 
tral Missouri Teachers College and 
of the University of Missouri, has 
been appointed acting president of 
Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, following the resignation of 
President Edgar D. Lee, effective 
January 25. Dr. Miller has been 
dean of the faculty at Christian for 
seven years. President Lee will en- 
ter the insurance field. 
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COLLEGE MUSIC HOUR 


Another new feature has been 
added to the lately developed musi- 
cal interests of the junior college 
students at La Salle-Peru-Oglesby 
Junior College, Illinois—that of the 
J-C Music Hour, which is to be held 
every Monday and Wednesday, 
from 11:25 to 11:45 a.M., and from 
12:15 to 12:35 p.m. No credit is 
given and no outside preparation is 
necessary for this course; neither 
is it compulsory. The aim of the 
Music Hour can well be expressed 
in the words of Theodore Thomas, 
first director of the Chicago Sym- 
phony: “Popular music is familiar 
music.” It is not necessary that any 
student need have a practical knowl- 
edge of music in order thoroughly 
to enjoy these programs. It is the 
purpose of the programs that the 
music speak for itself. References 
concerning the selections are given 
on each program and may be ob- 
tained in the college library. 


PROBLEM STUDY AT FENN 


At Fenn College, a junior college 
under Y.M.C.A. auspices at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, an experiment is being 
tried this year in the combination 
of a half-dozen courses into a single 
“problem study” course, the in- 
novation being called a_ blended 
curriculum. Under the new plan 
students take such courses as Eng- 
lish, history, economics, and sociol- 
ogy together in a problem study 
rather than as individual subjects. 
Students majoring in specific fields 
are permitted to branch out from 
the problem, but their attack on 
their major subject has a new ap- 
proach. Certain tool subjects, such 
as foreign languages, are taught in 
the usual manner. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE 


Mount Holyoke College is main- 
taining this year again, as last year, 
one year of college work in the 
Y.W.C.A. at Hartford, Connecticut. 
Twenty-seven students are enrolled 
this year. While it was organized 
primarily to meet the emergency 
needs of the times, no decision has 
been reached as to whether or not 
it may continue after the depression 
is over. 





Local junior colleges must arise 
which will do much of the freshman 
and sophomore teaching now car- 
ried on in the universities. The uni- 
versities will then be free to devote 
themselves to the promotion of 
scholarship. These local junior col- 
leges will not develop intelligently 
if they direct their attention pri- 
marily to preparing students for the 
universities. The majority of their 
graduates will never reach them. 
They should direct their energies 
toward the development of terminal 
work; they should train students 
“for life.’—ROBERT MAYNARD HutT- 
CHINS, in Yale Review, June 1933. 





If in the development of higher 
education, there should grow up a 
complete cleavage between the jun- 
ior college and the university proper, 
this problem would be automatic- 
ally settled. Those instructors who 
are primarily teachers would gravi- 
tate to the junior college where no 
stigma would be attached to their 
failure to do research. Those who 
are primarily investigators would 
go into the university where their 
lack of interest in teaching would be 
of less concern —C. L. BANE, in 
The Lecture in College Teaching. 
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WASHINGTON PROGRAM 


Following is the program of the 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges to be held 
at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
February 22-23. 


Friday, February 22 


MORNING SESSION 
9 :00-12 :00 

Registration of Delegates and Visitors 

Call to Order—lIntroductions 

Address of Welcome, President Cloyd 
H. Marvin, George Washington 
University 

“One-third of a Century of Junior 
College Progress,” President H. G. 
Noffsinger, Virginia Intermont 
College 

“Evolution of Junior College Curricu- 
lum,” President John W. Barton, 
Ward-Belmont School 

Discussion 

“Junior—Senior College Relationship,” 
Dean H. B. Wyman, Phoenix Jun- 
ior College 

Discussion, led by Dean G. E. Butter- 
field, Bay City Junior College 


GROUP LUNCHEONS 
12 :30-3 :30 
Private Junior Colleges 
Chairman, President Robert J. Tre- 
vorrow, Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Public Junior Colleges 
Chairman, President R. R. Robinson, 
University Preparatory School 
and Junior College, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma 
Programs to be arranged by Presid- 
ing Officers 


TOUR OF CITY 
3 :30—4 :30 
Arrangements by Courtesy of Junior 
Colleges in and about District of 
Columbia 


ANNUAL DINNER 
6 :30-8 :30 
Entertainment provided by Junior 
Colleges in and near Washington, 
D.C. 
Address, ‘‘The Junior College, Depend- 
ent or Independent,” Dr. George 
F. Zook, Director, American Coun- 
cil on Education 


Saturday, February 23 
PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 
7:30 
Dean H. B. Wyman, President 
Program to be arranged by Chairman 


MORNING SESSION 
9 :30-11 :45 
“Adult Education and the Junior Col- 
lege,” L. R. Alderman, Director 
Educational Division of Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
“Adult Education as Carried on by 
California Junior Colleges,” Wal- 
ter Crosby Eells, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University 
Discussion, led by Dr. P. Evans Cole- 
man, Hackensack, New Jersey 
“National Junior College Survey,” Re- 
port by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
Chairman 


GROUP LUNCHEONS 
11 :45-1:15 
Continuation of Friday Luncheon 
Groups if desired 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1:30-4:00 
“Comparative Finance Figures among 

Junior Colleges,” H. G. Badger, 
Assistant Statistician, United 
States Office of Education 
“Library Service in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Dr. William W. Bishop, Li- 
brarian, University of Michigan, 
and Chairman of Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libraries, spon- 
sored by Carnegie Corporation 
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Reports and Discussion 


Discussion, led by Miss Ermine Stone, 
Librarian, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, New York 

Junior College Journal, Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, Editor-in-Chief 

Report of Research Committee, Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 

Reports of other committees 


Adjournment 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Continued increase both in number 
of junior colleges and in enrollment 
in them is shown by an analysis of the 
data appearing in the 1935 “Directory 
of Junior Colleges” which was printed 
in the Junior College Journal last 
month. The total number of institu- 
tions reported in the United States 
and its possessions has increased to 
526 from the 519 reported in the 1934 
Directory, while the enrollment as 
reported has increased from 105,457 
in 1932-33 to 110,118 in 1933-34, an 
increase of 4.4 per cent. 

The number of junior colleges and 
the enrollments reported in them as 
shown by the directories for the past 
eight years have been as follows: 


Year Number Enrollment 
a a ee 408 50,529 
Dl? stivesretseewseutes 405 54,438 
Dl ‘itesnexveg une kaciens 429 67,627 
Si eisee eS owe ae 436 74,088 
a rr ee ee 473 99,476 
DP 2S brit ee bateuig alee el 497 106,016 
RD ioe ach irs ere torre 519 105,457 
ee Te re 526 110,118 


The enrollments given are for the pre- 
vious academic year, that is, the en- 
rollment reported in the 1935 Direc- 
tory is for the college year 1933-34. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 


Of the entire group of 526 colleges, 
223 (42 per cent) are public institu- 
tions, and 303 (58 per cent) are 
private. Corresponding figures last 
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year were 214 public institutions and 
305 private ones. The public institu- 
tions not only are increasing somewhat 
more rapidly in number, but they 
have much the larger proportion of the 
enrollment. Seventy per cent of the 
enrollment (last year 68 per cent), 
or 77,111, is found in the public junior 
colleges as compared with 33,007 in the 
private junior colleges. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the public junior colleges in 17 states, 
decreased enrollments in 16 states, and 
no change in two states, the net in- 
crease being 5,011, or 7.0 per cent. 
The largest increase in enrollment in 
public junior colleges occurred in 
California with a growth of 2,858 (9 
per cent). California now has al- 
most exactly one-third of the reported 
junior college enrollment of the coun- 
try, over 96 per cent of it being in 
38 public junior colleges. This one 
state has almost half (46 per cent) of 
the public junior college enrollment of 
the country. A strong factor in this 
steady growth in California, even in 
times of severe economic stress, is the 
complete absence of tuition charges 
of any kind. Unfortunately free tuition 
is not true of the public junior colleges 
in most of the other states, although 
it is found in some. Even larger pro- 
portional gains in public junior col- 
lege attendance, although smaller in 
absolute number, have been made in 
some of the other states. Georgia has 
increased from 1,234 to 2,015; Texas 
from 4,949 to 5,859; and Utah from 
675 to 1,744, caused in part by the 
transfer of several institutions from 
church to state control. Most striking 
of all, perhaps, is the increase in New 
Jersey from 0 to 1,677 due to the es- 
tablishment of a_ half-dozen public 
junior colleges by the use of federal 
emergency relief funds. Whether these 
will become permanent junior colleges 
remains to be seen. 

Increased enrollments in private jun- 
ior colleges are found in 21 states, de- 
creased enrollments in 22 states, the 
net decrease being 350 students or 1.0 
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ner cent. Private junior colleges with 
relatively high tuition charges have 
suffered somewhat in a number of 
cases, although the losses have been 
much less than a year ago when they 
were almost 8 per cent. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The names of 34 junior colleges are 
found in the 1935 Directory which did 
not appear the previous year. Seven- 
teen of these are public junior colleges 
while seventeen more are private ones. 
On the other hand 27 institutions, most 
of them private, listed in 1934 do not 
appear in the 1935 Directory, leaving a 
net increase of nine public junior 
colleges and a net decrease of two 
private ones. Twenty-eight of the 34 
listed for the first time in the current 
Directory began their junior college 
work in 1933 or 1934. 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


The junior college increasingly is 
becoming a coeducational institution, 
380 (72 per cent) being reported of 
this type. Two institutions for men 
and one for women are reported in 
the public group, all of the others 
being coeducational. Of the private 
group 46 are for men, 92 for women, 
and 165 coeducational. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the private 
group are reported as under denomi- 
national auspices, the Methodists lead- 
ing with 42 institutions, followed by 
Baptists, 35; Catholics, 24; Presby- 
terians, 17; Episcopalians, 7; Seventh- 
Day Adventists, 7; and fifteen other 
denominational groups with one to 
four each, 26. 

Nineteen of the institutions listed 
(3.6 per cent) are Negro junior col- 
leges. All but five of these are private 
institutions. 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 


The sizes of the 486 colleges for 
which enrollments are reported may 
be summarized as follows: 
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Number of Colleges 





Enrollment a 
Total Public Private 
> GD seoevcs 80 24 56 
Bee TP cveceds 120 31 89 
200— 199 ....0%. 136 50 86 
200— 299 ....... 64 35 29 
300— 399 ....... 39 31 8 
400— 499 ....... 11 7 4 
SOO— SOD ....2.. 5 3 2 
600-— 699 ....... 4 4 ; 
ee Oe wceeene 4 4 
800-— 899 ....... 5 5 
SOO BOO ..ccces 6 6 
1,000-1,999 ....... 5 5 
2,000-2,999 ....... 4 4 
3,000-3,999 ....... 1 1 
4,000-4,999 ....... 2 2 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in most 
parts of the country, far too small for 
efficiency in many cases, yet it is 
growing steadily. It is significant that 
there are 86 which have enrollments 
exceeding 300 students (77 last year), 
and 12 which exceed 1,000. These 
twelve are the following: 


Enroll- 

ment 

Los Angeles Junior College, California.. 4,964 

Chaffey Junior College, California..... 4,785* 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 

ED -cvaetaneeenenew beneeenne te 3,035* 

Pasadena Junior College, California.... 2,473 

Sacramento Junior College, California... 2,198 


San Mateo Junior College, California... 2,032 
Long Beach Junior College, California.. 2,018 


Philippine Normal School, Philippine 
Dt cs.vssenedoceweameieaeesnaed 1,319 
San Jose Junior College, California..... 1,114 
Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri 1,094 
Glendale Junior College, California..... 1,066 
Weber Junior College, Utah............ 1,066 


In the case of two _ institutions, 
Chaffey and San Bernardino (whose 
enrollments are starred above), the 
very large enrollments reported con- 
sist prevailingly of special students 
on account of the extensive adult 
education programs carried on by 
these two institutions, Chaffey report- 
ing 4,099 and San Bernardino 2,427 
special students. In all of the others 
the enrollments are largely, although 
not exclusively, regular students. 

The two largest private institutions 
are Stephens College, Missouri, with 
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586 students; and Pikeville Junior Col- 
lege, Kentucky, with 545 students. 

Average enrollments for the past 
four years in both public and private 
institutions reporting enrollment data 
may be summarized as follows: 


Total Public Private 
1990-31 ...cccces 208 337 128 
1931-32 ....- veces ae 375 127 
POGB-BS nn ccccces 203 343 109 
4098-BS4 2. cccces 224 359 120 


Both types of institutions have in- 
creased in average size since last year, 
but neither has reached the 1931-32 
figure. 


ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


Number Percentage 

1933-34 1933-34 1932-33 
Freshmen .....-.- 61,061 57.6 55.9 
Sophomores .... 29,343 27.6 30.6 
Specials ........ 15,735 14.8 13.5 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration, 33 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
1933-34 as compared with 35 in 1932- 
33, and 33 in 1931-32. The increase 
in proportion of freshmen in 1933-34 
is due to the large freshman enroll- 
ments in the newly established New 
Jersey public junior colleges. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The Directory reports 4,639 full-time 
instructors and 3,065 on a part-time 
basis in 489 junior colleges. This is 
an average of 15.8 per institution as 
compared with 15.5 last year. If it be 
assumed that two part-time instructors 
are equivalent to one working full 
time, then there are the equivalent of 
6,172 full-time instructors in these 
489 colleges, or an average of 12.6 
full-time instructors per institution. 
Since the average enrollment per in- 
stitution is 224 students, the faculty- 
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student ratio in the average institution 
is one to eighteen. 

California is credited with 1,479 in- 
structors, Texas with 576, and Missouri 
with 377. 


ACCREDITATION 


Of the entire group of institutions 
listed, 449, or 85 per cent, are ac- 
credited by some accrediting agency, 
state, regional, or national. This is the 
same proportion as reported last year. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1934 and 1935 
directories reveals a change in the 
administrative head on the part of 50 
junior colleges, or 9.5 per cent of the 
entire group. It has been an unusually 
stable year from this standpoint, for 
last year a similar change of 16 per 
cent was reported, with 12 per cent 
change the preceding year. In the 
public junior colleges the change was 
9 per cent, in the private ones, 10 per 
cent. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Types of administrative organiza- 
tion, as far as reported by the different 
institutions, may be summarized as 
follows: 


Type Number 
60d ete eens een ek ees 261 
Gr hesneeusee oennsenasaewass 157 
tl -beteebietsenseteaneknanes 28 
Ss Cine ee nebiwdce eee we ee 24 
DE 6246s esetnnerantaeun ke 21 
Pe t6sterankiawetesundieteceus 9 
PE ines eine re maw 3 
CN hte eRe heheh 2 
DE Kekeecdwdeddkewenances 1 
Pe 060 8s dA edness 1 
 tnticekewietereeeeeeebes 1 
iP kb tdRAEREAADR RARE weN 1 
Pl ekdthniiiasetuwesiawees 1 
510 


While the data may not always be 
strictly comparable, these may be 
grouped as follows to show the prob- 
able form of organization as far as the 
junior college is concerned. The per- 
centage distribution for the same seven 
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types last year, based upon 472 in- 
stitutions, is added for comparison. 


Number Percentage Percentage 

Type 1935 1935 1934 
SS Perrrre 1 0.2 0.0 
ee 24 4.7 4.9 
BRE .cscscas 2 0.4 0.4 
PT cccwewns 21 4.1 4.0 
BPORP .ccccccs 4 0.8 0.4 
eer rere 456 89.4 89.5 
ee 2 0.4 0.8 


No significant changes are found in 
the percentage distribution of the dif- 
ferent types of institutions, the two- 
year type continuing to include about 
90 per cent of the junior colleges of the 
country. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
New England Junior College Council, 
held at Boston, December 7 and 8, 
the principal address was given by 
Dr. George F. Zook, Director of the 
American Council on Education, on 
“Our Youth Problem.” Following a 
discussion of his stimulating address, 
officers of the Council were asked to 
arrange for its publication in order 
to give it wider publicity throughout 
New England. 

At the second session of the Council 
brief “Plans and Progress Reports” 
were given by the chief administrative 
officers of a group of recently organ- 
ized junior colleges, the Larson School, 
New Haven; Stoneleigh College, Rye, 
New Hampshire; Portia Junior Col- 
lege, Boston; Cambridge School of 
Liberal Arts, Cambridge; Edgewood 
Park Junior College, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut; and the Mt. Holyoke Depres- 
sion College at Hartford. An address 
on “Federal Aid for Colleges” was pre- 
sented by President E. E. Cortwright, 
of the Junior College of Connecticut, 
and was followed by a lively discussion 
of the FERA program. 

At the business session the Larson 
School, Stoneleigh College, and the 
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Cambridge School of Liberal Arts were 
admitted to membership in the Coun- 
cil. At the meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, held at the same time, West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Maine, 
and Vermont Junior College were ad- 
mitted to institutional membership, 
making a group of six New England 
junior colleges now fully recognized 
by the New England Association. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Dr. 
Katherine Denworth, Bradford Junior 
College; Vice-President, Dr. H. Leslie 
Sawyer, Colby Junior College; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dr. Lynn H. Harris, 
Howard Seminary. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


Over one hundred delegates and 
friends were present at the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Association 
of Junior Colleges, held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan October 19-20, 
1934, under the presidency of William 
S. Shattuck, Flint Junior College. 

M. N. Van Every, of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, gave 
the first address of the meeting, 
“Trends in Michigan College Enroll- 
ments.” He reported a growth of 14 
per cent in enrollment of all colleges 
in the state since last year, of 13 per 
cent for the junior colleges. 

Dr. William W. Bishop, librarian of 
the University of Michigan, discussed 
the library situation in Michigan jun- 
ior colleges. He did this in a way that 
left no doubt as to the many serious de- 
ficiencies, but at the same time in a 
spirit of helpfulness in working toward 
future improvement. [A summary of 
his address will be printed in a later 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 
—EDITOR. ] 

Following a largely attended lun- 
cheon at the Michigan League, Presi- 
dent Shattuck introduced Dr. Charles 
Carpenter Fries, professor of English 
at the University of Michigan and edi- 
tor of the Early Modern English Dic- 
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tionary. Dr. Fries gave an excellent, 
thought-provoking address on “Some 
Significant Developments in College 
Education.” 

In the afternoon section meetings 
were held for instructors interested in 
drawing, English, foreign languages, 
history and social sciences, mathe- 
matics, and natural sciences, also the 
annual meetings of the Michigan Jun- 
ior College Athletic Conference and the 


Michigan Junior College Debating 
League. 
At the Administrators’ Dinner in 


the evening, addresses were given by 
O. W. Kaye, Director of Emergency 
Education in Michigan, on “The State 
Educational Program of the FERA,” 
and by Senator William Palmer, on 
“The Junior College in the State Pro- 
gram of Higher Education.” 

Chief interest centered around the 
discussion of “freshman emergency” 
colleges. Mr. Kaye mentioned the 
great interest, favorable and unfavor- 
able, in the opening of the freshman 
colleges. As an indication of the op- 
position he read the following resolu- 
tions from the Wayne University chap- 
ter of the American Association of 
University Professors: 

“WHEREAS, It is the _ established 
policy in federal relief work to pay 
the current wages for plumbers, 
masons, etc., and to limit the relief of 
any individual by permitting only 
part-time work, 

“WHEREAS, Those in authority have 
employed instructors at $60.00 a 
month to teach a full-time program in 
the recently installed freshman col- 
leges, and 

“WHEREAS, This rate will be utterly 
demoralizing to the salary standards 
of the teaching profession, which is 
asked to aid this relief work to its 
own destruction, at a moment when 
educational finances are already under 
perilous strain; 

“Be it therefore Resolved, That the 
Wayne University Chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, while endorsing the pur- 
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poses of the freshman colleges, sol- 
emnly protest against giving employed 
teachers such unfair competition 
through federal funds, and respectfully 
request that the following remedial 
actions be taken forthwith, before ir- 
reparable damage is done: 

“1. That the individual teaching 
load in freshman colleges be reduced, 
without reduction in monthly salary, 
so that no instructor shall be paid at 
less than the established rate per hour 
for collegiate instruction. 

“2. That collegiate relief in those 
cities where there are already estab- 
lished colleges take the form of pay- 
ment of regular tuition to these in- 
stitutions by the FERA, enabling them 
to employ additional instructors, as 
needed, from the receipts of said 
tuition.” 

Mr. Kaye mentioned three objectives 
of the government in promoting the 
project: the educational interests of 
10,000 youths; the elimination of the 
10,000 from the competition for jobs; 
and relief employment for qualified 
teachers. He stated that it would be 
too difficult to administer these fresh- 
man colleges through the 39 colleges 
of the state—that it had been necessary 
to select a few sponsoring institutions. 
The responsibility for this work re- 
quired the allotment of funds for carry- 
ing it on. Mr. Kaye stated that he 
would favor some plan by which the 
other institutions may have a part in 
the program. Princeton University is 
sponsoring seven junior colleges with 
an enrollment of 4,000 in which the 
instructors receive relief pay of $20 per 
week. 

A member of the Wayne University 
faculty spoke briefly in reference to 
the resolutions. Wayne University 
wishes to try to show that there may 
be another point of view. There is 
quite certain to be an unfavorable in- 
fluence on teachers’ salaries. Boards 
of education will ask why a high- 
school teacher should be paid $1,500 
or more when the government gets 
instructors with Masters’ and Doctors’ 
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degrees for $60 per month. How can 
the public be made to see the matter 
in the right way? Why not pay these 
instructors the $15 per week, for their 
work, but have them work only part 
time for it, and in this way keep the 
rate of pay up to a= reasonable 
amount? 

Mr. Kaye suggested that many over- 
look the fact that the government is 
trying to substitute the more desirable 
work relief for direct relief. Relief 
for the average family of five in the 
United States is $26.65 per month. 
Work relief is 25% more. 

Several others joined in the dis- 
cussion that followed. It was pointed 
out that the enrollments in these col- 
leges were subject to rapid changes. 
One with four teachers had 47 en- 
rolled on Monday and only 37 in at- 
tendance on Tuesday. Another had 
declined from 54 to 20 in a short time. 
It was claimed that in some cases 
instructors had been accepted who 
were not really qualified for high- 
school teaching. 

The question was raised as to how 
it is determined whether a_ student 
is qualified for attendance. The rule 
states that he must be one who cannot 
attend a regular college on account of 
financial limitations. The question is 
decided by the superintendent, the 
sponsoring institution, and the relief 
organization of the county. The work 
is not acceptable on a credit basis 
for those who have had a year or more 
of college work. Examinations are 
under the direction of the sponsoring 
institutions. Evaluation of entrance 
credits will be made at the end rather 
than at the beginning. The credit 
granted will be counted extension 
credit. 

At Wayne University applications 
of instructors must be approved by the 
head of the particular department in- 
volved. Professor Pitts stated that 
16,400 had graduated from Detroit 
high schools in the past two years. 
Fourteen thousand of these were un- 
accounted for. Four thousand are now 
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in five units of freshman colleges. The 
high schools were surveyed and a pro- 
gram planned. Wayne University has 
1,200 first-year students in classes 
from 8 a.M. to 5 P.M. The science 
laboratories are in constant use. It 
was found that five high schools had 
laboratories that were free at about 
2:30 p.M. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of five freshman colleges open 
from 2:30 to 6:30 P.M. each day. Pro- 
fessor Pitts stated that 43,000 families 
are on the welfare roll in Detroit, 
making this program very important. 
The curriculum planned for the fresh- 
man colleges is a more liberal one 
than the regular first-year program of 
Wayne University. 


GEORGE E. BUTTERFIELD 
Secretary 
Bay Ciry JUNIOR COLLEGE 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The second annual faculty confer- 
ence of the junior colleges of North- 
ern Illinois was held at Chicago 
Christian College, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Saturday, December 8, 1934. Two 
hundred and twenty-five faculty mem- 
bers, deans, presidents, registrars, 
librarians, and _ secretaries attended 
an interesting assembly with a pro- 
gram by the students of Chicago Chris- 
tian College followed by two speeches, 
one by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the 
University of Chicago, and the other 
by Dean Ernest O. Melby, of North- 
western University. 

Dr. Koos, who was the “‘sponsor” of 
this conference, urged activity and 
co-operation on the part of the junior 
colleges represented. ‘“‘These studies 
being carried on and these round- 
table discussions are unique and in- 
valuable,” he said. 

Dean Melby centered the hope of 
democratic education in the junior 
colleges, criticizing the liberal arts col- 
leges as being out of touch entirely 
with the youth conditions of 1934, and 
urging the junior colleges to utilize the 
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lessons taught by high-school develop- 
ments and to go forward. 

Following the assembly, nineteen 
sectional meetings or round-table dis- 
cussions were held with chairmen and 
secretaries to direct, record, and per- 
petuate each section. The _ sections 
were: accounting, art, biological sci- 
ences, deans of women, debate, dra- 
matics, education-psychology, engi- 
neering drawing, English, foreign lan- 
guage, library, mathematics, music, 
personnel and registration, physical 
education for men, physical education 
for women, physical sciences, secre- 
tarial, and social sciences. 

The group meetings were diversi- 
fied as to procedure and topics. For- 
mal papers and discussions covered 
courses—their value, content, methods 
of instruction, texts, examinations— 
the problems of overlapping, library 
equipment and study conditions, ter- 
minal curriculums, survey courses, 
and group guidance. Typed reports of 
these discussions will be distributed 
to the various deans and directors and 
used as a basis for faculty considera- 
tion. 

After luncheon the administrative 
or deans’ section held a brief business 
meeting, welcoming Dr. Koos’ informa- 
tion of the Carnegie Corporation’s 
appropriation for junior college library 
study, discussing the athletic situation, 
and approving the entrance of seven 
junior colleges into the conference, 
making a total of sixteen. 

The seven recruits included the 
Chicago “triplets,” Medill, South Side, 
and Wright City; two public junior 
colleges, Gary (Indiana), and LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby; and two private junior 
colleges, Oak Park and Peoples. 

The conference ended with a de- 
cision to hold both student and faculty 
conferences next year on the same day 
with a joint luncheon. 


WALTER B. SPELMAN 


Secretary 
Morton Junion COLLEGE 
Cicero, ILLINOIS 
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MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of Missouri 
junior colleges was held at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Saturday, December 8, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Elmer Ellis, of the history department. 

Professor W. J. Saupe, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, gave a very inter- 
esting paper on “College Ability Test- 
ing of High-School Students in Mis- 
souri.” In this paper he reported on 
the University testing program of high- 
school seniors. Two years ago, under 
his direction, the University tested 
3,500 pupils in thirty high schools. 
Last year 16,000 high-school seniors 
in 500 high schools were tested. Dr. 
Saupe discussed the significance of 
these tests in guidance work both in 
the high-school and at the junior col- 
lege level. He indicated that this year 
there is a probability that every school 
in the state will be given the opportun- 
ity to be included in this testing pro- 
gram. 

Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, dean of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
gave a very interesting talk on “‘Liberal- 
ization of the Junior College Curricu- 
lum.” He brought out many of the 
difficulties that have to be considered 
when the junior college attempts any 
plan of liberalization of its program. 

Dean J. C. Miller, of Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, suggested to 
the chairman of the meeting, who is 
also a member of the University of 
Missouri Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges, that he present 
some plan to the committee that would 
assist in liberalizing the curriculum 
of the junior colleges of the state. The 
chairman instructed Dean Miller to 
word such a plan and promised to 
submit it to the committee. 

At noon a junior college luncheon 
was held, at which time each person 
in attendance was introduced to the 
group. 

The afternoon meeting was held in 
co-operation with the Missouri Acad- 
emy of Science. The speaker was 
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Dean C. C. Williams of the University 
of Iowa, President of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, who showed from the studies 
which were available to him that the 
junior college student is not able to 
complete the engineering course at 
the University of Iowa in two years. 
He did indicate that students who came 
from stronger junior colleges, such as 
the one in Kansas City, had no trouble 
in completing the course in two years 
or in making grades which were com- 
parable to those of students who had 
had the first two years in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 
W. W. CARPENTER 

UNIVERSITY OF MiIssouRI 


COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 


The San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, beginning last September, of- 
fers courses in agriculture, with special 
reference to the agricultural needs of 
this area. 

The primary purpose of_ these 
courses is to give further training to 
young men who have completed in the 
high school two years of work in agri- 
culture. Also, others who have had 
practical experience and are _ con- 
sidered by the instructors qualified to 
profit by the work offered may be 
permitted to enroll in the courses in 
agriculture. The program places em- 
phasis on the practical work, and is 
so arranged that the student may de- 
vote a half day at the college and a half 
day to the earning of his own liveli- 
hood. 

The college program is scheduled 
from 12:30 to 3:30 and includes dur- 
ing the first semester the following 
courses: Fertilization, in which the 
student will learn how to select fertil- 
izers according to the best orchard 
practices; Irrigation, in which the 
student will study the practical prob- 
lems involved; Orchard Practices, 
which includes the study of various 
pruning practices and cultivation pro- 
grams; Soils, which will afford the 
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student the opportunity to study the 
different types so that he may be able 
to get better results; and individual 
supervised projects. 

Mr. Max A. Kipf, who has charge of 
the work at the San Bernardino Senior 
High School, will have direction of the 
projects in the agricultural program, 
and will act as co-ordinator so that the 
junior college courses may be defi- 
nitely related to those offered in high 
school. In effecting such co-ordination, 
a two-year curriculum in vocational 
citriculture is being planned which 
is divided into four semesters. The 
student who enrolls for this two-year 
curriculum will have opportunity to 
complete the following courses: 


First SEMESTER 


COURSE UNITS 
ig dag elk ne eae 3 
PE Kk bce ew ce en nenaseewees 2 
Creer PMCUICCS 2s ccccccccsscces 2 
DE d<ceutgeuatacisccnnedare iene 2 

DE) «-4£044e6 dew ke Eee news 9 
SECOND SEMESTER 

COURSE UNITS 
i ee lt ee ae 3 
EE 6c eet e eb ehn eee eae ee eee 2 
DY sie aru irene wwii 2 
ce a 2 

DE -8405:00¢3eentweaeennsewse es 9 
THIRD SEMESTER 

COURSE UNITS 
ED 6 aoe e eee eke eae nek 3 
i Cre . «ened eb eben seen 2 
coc can genehenenrheren ws 2 
ee 2 

DE srctcseeeane ences keene 9 
FourtH SEMESTER 

COURSE UNITS 
Pe GD co pccnessseenscesanwus 3 
POETS CT eT ee 2 
CE, in nt eee ere eeeewa ee 2 
Farm Bookkeeping .....cccccccses 2 

er er eT ee 9 


NICHOLAS RiccrArpI, President 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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FOLLOWING THE FIRE! 


For ten years the Kansas City 
(Kansas) Junior College has_ been 
operated in the same building and 
under the same management as the 
large Wyandotte High School. Starting 
with 65 students in the junior college 
at a time when the high-school enroll- 
ment was 1,400, both institutions grew 
until the former reached 500 and the 
latter 2,400. With the depression 
upon us it did not seem feasible to try 
to provide differently. Consequently, 
there was tremendous overcrowding in 
both institutions with all the attendant 
social problems involved. Then last 
March came the fire which completely 
destroyed the main building. Because 
the high school was so large it was im- 
possible to take care of the enrollment 
in temporary quarters. Consequently, 
the high-school group was moved out 
to two large junior high school build- 
ings and the junior college was housed 
separately in a very commodious and 
quite modern gymnasium and labora- 
tory building. The change in the whole 
atmosphere of the junior college is 
astounding. At the present time we are 
doing better work and maintaining the 
activities of the school on a higher 
standard than ever before in its his- 
tory. I believe many other communi- 
ties might find it possible to make some 
shift of this kind without waiting for 
a fire. The two institutions are still 
under the same general head and some 
of the same facilities are used, but the 
whole set-up has changed for the better 
and I confidently recommend such a 
plan to others. 


J. F. WELLEMEYER, Dean 
Kansas City, KANSAS 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


TO THE EpDITor: 

I should like to make a suggestion 
that occurred to me as I read Dr. Car- 
penter’s list of “Problems in Junior 
College Education” in the October is- 
sue of the Junior College Journal. My 
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thought was that keeping these prob- 
lems in mind, would it not prove of 
interest to have representative junior 
colleges submit the outline of how they 
are handling these problems, without 
necessarily utilizing the report for the 
purposes of advertising, but merely for 
purposes of information and com- 
parison by other members of the As- 
sociation. 


JAMES L. CONANT, President 


NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DuDLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR STANDARD REPORTS 


The National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education has prepared its final re- 
port, and with the publication of this 
volume has completed its work. The 
Committee was established for the pur- 
pose of developing principles and 
forms for accounting and financial re- 
porting in colleges and universities. 
In pursuing its purpose the Commit- 
tee has attempted to achieve general 
uniformity both in the financial re- 
ports of educational institutions, and 
also in the reports required of them by 
federal, state, and other governments, 
and by accrediting, statistical, and 
controlling bodies. 

The principles and report forms 
recommended by the National Com- 
mittee have appeared from time to time 
in separate bulletins, each dealing with 
one phase of the field of financial re- 
porting. The material of these bulle- 
tins has been revised and enlarged for 
the new volume in the light of com- 
ments and criticisms received from a 
large number of financial and academic 
officers of colleges, from independent 
accountants, and from others. 

The work of the Committee has re- 
ceived very favorable support. Ap- 
proximately two hundred institutions 
now are employing, either in detail or 
in principle, the recommendations of 
the Committee, and an examination of 
the published reports of colleges for 
the last three years indicates that this 
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number is increasing. Educational as- 
sociations and offices, also, have given 
hearty support to the work. The United 
States Office of Education, and the con- 
trolling bodies of colleges in the va- 
rious religious denominations and 
groups have approved, and are em- 
ploying, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Two state systems of public 
instruction now require all their in- 
stitutions of higher education to follow 
the forms and principles of reporting 
outlined by the Committee. 

The report covers such topics as the 
functions of accounting systems; basic 
principles and terminology; the annual 
reports of colleges and universities, 
e.g., the balance sheet, income and ex- 
penditures, and fund transactions; pe- 
riodical report for internal administra- 
tion; and account classifications. The 
volume is published and distributed by 
the University of Chicago Press. 


CAUSES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


The chief underlying cause of the 
junior college movement was the reali- 
zation that the first two years of college 
work were secondary in character. But 
the rapid and extensive establishment 
of junior colleges during and after the 
World War has been due to a number 
of contributory causes. Among these 
the following have been the most po- 
tent. 

1. The movement for standardizing 
higher institutions of learning brought 
about by the Carnegie Foundation was 
directly responsible for changing the 
status of many institutions struggling 
to be standard colleges. Numerous pri- 
vate colleges found they could not 
maintain the high standard of schol- 
arship adopted by degree-granting in- 
stitutions. The small institutions did 
not have funds adequate for efficient 


*From Frederick Eby and Charles F. 
Arrowood, The Development of Modern 
Education, in Theory, Organization, and 
Practice (New York, 1934), pp. 890-91. Re- 
printed by special permission of the pub- 
lishers, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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instruction in the upper years; and 
when they did offer such work, it was 
not accredited by the higher institu- 
tions. 

2. Many professional schools re- 
quired just two years of college 
training. This practice stimulated the 
colleges to restrict the level of their 
offerings to these two years. 

3. The lowering of the age of high- 
school graduation caused many people 
to favor local junior colleges in order 
to keep their children at home until 
they were more mature. 

4. The long distance to the univer- 
sities in many Western states favored 
the growth of the local junior colleges, 

5. The popular demand for a higher 
finishing point than that afforded by 
the high schools was supplied by the 
junior college. 

6. The increase in_ postgraduate 
work in the high schools favored the 
development of this new institution. 

7. The increased expense of univer- 
sity attendance, especially since the 
World War, has caused many students 
to go to the junior colleges. 

8. The tremendous increase in fresh- 
man and sophomore enrollment in- 
duced many large universities to favor 
the establishment of junior colleges. 

9. The desire to keep its wealth 
within the local community. aroused 
powerful interest in the local junior 
college. 

10. The failure of the universities 
to adjust their methods and discipline 
to the needs of freshmen tended to en- 
courage the establishment of junior 
colleges. 

11. The desire for more _ personal 
attention to the needs of the individual 
student, the overcrowding of the uni- 
versity classes, and the lack of univer- 
sity dormitories have had far-reaching 
influence. 

12. The demand of vocational prep- 
aration for the minor professions and 
for vocations above the high-school 
level has also stimulated junior col- 
lege development. 
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RayMonp C. Perry, A Group Factor 
Analysis of the Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire. (Southern California 
Education Monographs, Number 
5), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, Los Angeles. 1934. 
82 pages. 

In this study Dr. Perry investi- 
gates the number of independent 
factors measured by a battery of 
tests, that he calls the adjustment 
questionnaire, which was given to 
328 high-school graduates who in- 
tended to enter Long Beach Junior 
College. There were 147 girls and 
181 boys in the experimental group. 
The tests given were the following: 
Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion, Laird Personal Inventory B2 
and C2, Allport A-S Study, Iowa 
High-School Content Examination, 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
Series, and Pressey X—O Tests. 

He finds that these tests measure 
four independent group factors 
which may be measured adequately 
by the Bernreuter and Iowa tests 
or by the Bernreuter and Thurstone 
tests. This conclusion is of un- 
doubted economic value, especially 
in a large college. In regard to the 
formulation of appellations for 
these factors Dr. Perry says, 

Any name assigned to such factors is 
arbitrary and depends upon the mean- 
ing of the term according to the person 
designating it. For this reason the in- 
vestigator refuses to designate by name 
any of the factors. Should the reader 
desire to experiment, it is suggested 
that he make up a term to include 
neurosis and introversion as a first 
factor; sufficiency, dominance, and 
ascendance with a slight trace of in- 


telligence as a second factor; domi- 
nance and ascendance as a third fac- 
tor; and a heavy weighting of achieve- 
ment and intelligence with a light 
weighting of sufficiency as a fourth 
factor. 


Although an abridgment of Dr. 
Perry’s thesis, the book is complete 
enough to thoroughly arouse one’s 
interest in the problem. One par- 
ticularly interesting point in the dis- 
cussion concerns the relationship 
between performance in the adjust- 
ment questionnaire and _ first-se- 
mester college grades of the fresh- 
men. The author asserts that there 
is none. The zero order coefficients 
of correlation between first-semes- 
ter college grades on the one hand 
and high-school grades, scores on 
the Thurstone test, and scores on 
the Iowa test on the other are, re- 
spectively, .32, .09, and .18. 

Dr. Perry has made a very care- 
ful statistical analysis of the prob- 
lem. The book is replete with sta- 
tistical tables from which the reader 
is free to draw conclusions of his 
own. One might raise the question 
as to whether some of the relation- 
ships between variables are curvi- 
linear, since all of the coefficients of 
correlation appear to have been 
computed by the Pearson product- 
moment method, which assumes 
linearity. 

The practical merits of the study 
cannot be determined unless one 
knows exactly what job is to be ac- 
complished by the use of the stu- 
dents’ scores in the questionnaire, a 
matter not at all clarified by Dr. 
Perry. Furthermore, is not the 
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problem of adjustment of person- 
ality inseparably involved with the 
problems of placement of students 
and of prediction of academic suc- 
cess or failure? It seems that a well- 
rounded testing program compre- 
hending these three phases of the 
college life of the beginning fresh- 
men could not be adequately carried 
out with only the Bernreuter test 
with the Thurstone or the Iowa test. 
For example, rate and comprehen- 
sion in silent reading are certainly 
factors which should be tested in 
an adequate battery of induction 
tests. 
ROBERT J. HANNELLY 
PHOENIX JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Ph.D., The Evolu- 
tion of Business Education in the 
United States and Its Implications 
for Business-Teacher Education. 
University of Southern California 
Press, Los Angeles, California. 
1934. 228 pages. 


This is a well-developed study, 
largely factual and statistical, cov- 
ering all phases of business educa- 
tion, with summaries and conclu- 
sions of general application. 

The study develops from an edu- 
cationally historical background to 
the problems as analyzed today. The 
past and current aims and curricula 
of secondary business education are 
discussed for the improvement and 
development of business-teacher 
education. Several chapters are de- 
voted to existing practices and 
trends in training of secondary 
teachers of business courses, from 
facts secured from the National 
Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers, by curricula devised for this 
purpose, and from a study of re- 
quirements set up by administrators 
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who employ such teachers. The 
comparative level of business sub- 
jects, the current aims and practices 
of business education, are evaluated 
in the conclusion together with a 
summary of findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations that are in- 
teresting and thought-provoking. 

From the standpoint of the junior 
college executive or instructor, little 
specific data is available, as applies 
to business education on a junior 
college level. The wide divergence 
of aims is noted, and rather definite 
indications that business education 
in the junior college field is tending 
to a more social business field than 
formerly, and that the tendency is 
to upgrade the secretarial type of 
courses rather than to change the 
content and organization of senior 
college courses to junior college 
adaptability. 

The study evidences a sincere at- 
tempt to encompass the past and 
present field of business education 
with constructive impersonal com- 
ment relative to future improvement 
and development, a distinct contri- 
bution of merit. 


JAMES L. CONRAD, President 


NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DuDLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


S. G. CRAYTON, A Proposed Program 
for the Care and Education of 
Kentucky’s Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Based upon Current Prac- 
tice and Philosophy within the 
State and Throughout the United 
States. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 268 pages. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY, 
Supervised Correspondence Study: 
August 1934 Conference. Interna- 
tional Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 66 pages. 





